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~~ Obfervations on the Use and Abufe of ihe Cheltenham Waters, in 


which are included Occafional. Remarks on di ifferent Saline Gomes 


pofitions. By F.. Smith, M.D. 8vo. 15. 6d. Murray, 


R. Barker complained of the neglect of thefe waters,, 


but Dr. Smith gives a more favourable view of the 
attention paid.to them by the public. The great object of 
_thefe Obfervations is to explode the opinion of the Cheltenham 
waters acting as alteratives, and of courfe to prevént their 
* being made’ a commion-drink ; fince, in full feafons, there is 
' -pot’a fufficient fupply for thofe who-répair to Cheltenham for 
“their affiftance. Dr. Smith has performed this part of his tafe 
_ with fuccefs ; irideed he has fucceeded fo well, that, where the 
waters are not fufficiently powerful as laxatives, he recommends 
the Cheltenham falts, procured, we fuppofe, from the water, 
in the intérvals of the feafons. We entirely acquiefce in his 
opinion, and think the Cheltenham waters chiefly ufeful as a 
mild, tegular, and conftant laxative: his medical directions, 
for their ufe, are very exact. 5 Fa 
We have not often felt greater difficulti¢s than occurred in 
- forming our opinion, and determining how to fpéak, of this 
performance. If we were to examine it {crupuloufly, there are 
w pages to which we fhould not obje&t ; and, if we were to 
efend dur objeétions, we fhould chiefly draw from our author 
in other pafts of the work. We muft explain: the whole 
fyftem is built on the corpafcular chemiftry of the earlier ages 3 
and many of the medical opinions are not only tinctured with 
the fame errors, but with the ufual ones of magnifying the 
virtues of thefe fprings. We wih to avoid the apparent pes 
tulance of iriceflant carping; and this is certainly not a place 
either to pull down or eftablifh chemical fy items of extenfive 
influence. Dr. Smith too deferves refpect ; 5 yeta higher chaim 
compels us to mention fome of his imaccuracies, andy as we 
fufpe&, his errors. 
Vor. LXIM, March, 1787-6 _.- iM When 
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When Dr. Smith {peaks of the virtues of the Cheltenham 
waters, he obferves, 

‘ If the conftitution could fuftain, unrufled and unimpaired, 
a long daily perfeverance. in any other cathartics, equally with 
thefe waters, the fame falutary effects would probably enfue 
from their operation. But the art of pharmacy has never yet 
attained to that excellence of compofition. For it is — 
that the moft mild and gentle purgatives, however :judicioufly 
guardedand corrected, feldom fail of difctompofing the habit, 
in fome degree, duying their operation; and if repeated daily, 
but for a fingle week, they would be found not only to enfeeble 
the ftouteft conftitution, but to bring on a train of complaints 
often worfe than thofe they were intended to remove.’ ' 

This differs greatly from our experience ; for we have feen 
the lenitive electary, Rufus’s pill, or James’s analeptic pills, 

continued for more than a year, without inconvenience. Our 

author acknowleges, in a fubfequent paflage, that all the 
neutral purgatives ‘ are found, when the falt is plentifully di- 
duted, not to ruffle the conftitution fo much as other phyfic.’ 
Is. not this-imputing the eafe with which the Cheltenham 
waters are borne. to the dilution of their falts ? and does this 
preclude every other medicine from actipg in the fame way, 
when prepared in the fame manner? 

We allow that the fixed air and the fteel ¢ guard’ the pur- 
gative quality of the waters, and that obftructions are moft 
fuccefsfully removed by the continuance of eccoprotics ; but 
the author goes too far when he excludes every other emunc- 
tory. We have often ufed diuretics in dropfies and cutaneous 
complaints, but never found a.diabetes produced: it is very 
difficult to excite the difcharge, but eafy to ftop it; and a 
diabetes is not owing to an increafed fecretion only, but to an 
impeifect aflimilation of the aliment. 

It is neither confiftent with the philofophy of chemiftry or 
ef medicine, to afcribe effects to the attenuation of the remedy. 
We know not that iron, fufpended in water by fixed air, ‘is 
more attenuated than when in the ftate of a.very dilute folu- 
tion. of green vitriol. It foon fubfides, not on account of its 

tenuity, but of the volatile nature of its acid. Dr. Smith 
attributes alfo the tenuity to heat: we know that by heat 
- bodies are expanded, that by abforbing even heat which. re- 
mains latent. in their compofition, their denfity is leffened ; 
but we know not that fixed air has a greater effeét, in this re- 
fpe&i, than any other acid: there is much reafon to fufpect 
that it has lefs. The falts of the Cheltenham waters are fup- 
pofed to be in an attenuated flate, becaufe they contain much 


water in their cryftals. : 
I / ‘ Firk, 
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¢ Firft, the Cheltenham falt may be placed at the head of 
all the ufual purgatives of that clafs; its cryftals being found 
to contain confiderably above fxty parts out of an haun- 
dred of pure water, and to be foluble in about an egual weight 
of that fluid. Next to the Cheltenham may iftand the pure 
glauber falt, as the water in its cryftals is found to amount to 
more than fifty out of the hundred, and to be foluble in a little. 
more@han double their weight. Near the glauber, may rank the 
Epfom falt; its cryfals containing fomewhat under fifty of 
water. As to the folubility, it is faid, by fome authors, that 
its cryftals are more fufceptible of folution than the glauber 
falt, notwithftanding they contain lefs water in their compo- 
fition. When fo, the variation may be owing to a {mall com- 
mixture of other ingredients befides the magnefia earth and the 
vitriolic acid of which they are compofed, as is not unufual in 
the native falts, conjoined with the feeble attraction that is 
known to fubfift between its original conftituent parts. After 
the Epfom- comes the fea-falt, fed longo intervallo; as it is 
found to contain of water in its cryftals, but fixteen parts out 
of the hundred; and requires above three times its weight for 
folution. Laftly, at the bottom of the fcale may be placed the 
vitriolated tartar; its cryftals containing but fix out of the 
hundred, and not being foluble in lefs than fixteen times their 
weight of water. As to the other artificial purgatives, come 
pofed of the different acids united with the different alkalies, 
fuch as foluble tartar, diuretic falt, Rochelle falt, and the di- 
geftive falt of Sylvius; their places in the above {ca’e vary ac- 
cording to the various circumitances of their preparation.’ 

It is a little remarkable, that a chemift fhould eftimate the 
folubility by the mode of cryftallization, which exifts only in a 
dry ftate: it is more remarkable that the author fhould not 
have feen, in thefe experiments, that the falt actually brought 
4 great proportion of the menitruum entangled in its cryftals, 
which explains thefe differences in a'great degree.’ Again, he 
{peaks of pure Glauber’s falt and Epfom falt, as different fub-. 


_ftances from the Cheltenham falts ; and, in this work, refers 


to Dr. Fothergill’s analyfis, who fuppofes that the Cheltenham 
falts are of this kind only. In our review of his work we 
fuggeited fome doubts on the fubjeft, and thefe doubts are not 
yet cleared. Befides, the terra foliata tartari is more foluble 
than Epfom falt; nitre, foluble tartar, common falt, and fal 
‘gem, are more foluble than Glauber’s falt, if abfraéted from 
the water of the cryftallization. Our author perceives the great 
force of our objeétion on another fubject. 

‘ With refpect to the fatal effects of the nitrous folution, 


it is to be remarked, that nitre is one of thofe falts that contain 
very little water in their cryitals, and that when compared with 


the glauber falt particularly, which is the moft aqueous of aay 
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excepting the Cheltenham falt, the proportion of real faline 
matter is as eight to one. When, therefore, equal weights of 
thefe two falts are diflolved in the fame quantity of water, the 
water muft be charged with eight times more faline matter in 
the nitrous folution than in the other; and that to bring thofe 
two folntions to the fame degree of ftrength, there ought to be 
forty-eight ounces, or a pint and an half, of water initead of 


fix ounces in the former.’ 
Dr. Smith’s obfervations on mercury and antimony, ‘as we 


have hinted, are from the corpufcular philofophy. The latter 
is fuppofed to aét by its {picala, and the former by its weight, 
in giving force to the fpiculz of theacid. Our author’s geo- 
metry here forfakes him. As the velocity is nearly given, the 
momentum muft be as the weight; it remains then to be en- 
quired what the weight is which the blood in any one organ 
receives, by five grains of corrofive fublimate diffufed in the 
whole mafs; or to fhew why calomel, of a greater fpecific 
gravity, is lefs fuccefsful than the lighter fublimate. He oughe 
alfo to fhow where the acid arifes when mercury is killed with 
an abforbent earth, or to prove that it is in this ftate ufelefs. 
We are forry to be obliged fo often to differ from Dr. Smith, 

for whofe talents we have a great efteem: but it was necefity 
to fay why we do not follow his guidance implicitly in this 
path ; and it was neceflary to enter our proteft againft the re- 
vival of doftrines, which would fcarcely explain the few facts 
known in the earlier ages of chemiftry. In the hands of Boyle, 
Boerhaave, and Newton, they were found incomplete. 





A Philofophical and Medical Sketch of the Natural Hiffory of the 
Human Body and Mind. To which is Jubjoined, an Effay on 
the Difficulties of attaining Medical Knowledge. By Fames 
Makittrick Adair, M.D. 8vo. 45. in Boards. Dilly. 


V ) E reviewed Dr. Adair’s Medical Cautions, in our Sixty- 

firft Volume, p. 149, we think, with * candor and im- 
partiality :” we have fome private reafons to fuppofe that the 
authos’s opinion was not very different, though we were ac- 
cufed of fomewhat too much feverity ; yet his acknowledg- 
ments té the Reviewers, in the Preface to this work, is too 
pointedly ifonical to be pafied without notice, He will allow 
us to obferve, that we can pretend to * candor,” when we bring 
faults and. merits equally forward ; to ‘ impartiality,’ when we 
are neither influenced by names or by conneétions. If Dr. 
Adair examines our conduét, he will find that thefe rules have 
conftantly been obferved. But we muft apply to our bufinefs ; 
and, though we may mention fome errors, we fhall ftill find 


“much to praife. 
The 
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The Medical Cautions refpecting regimen are foon to-ap- 
pear again, with additions, and, we fuppofe, with corrections. 
To explain the author’s regulations this Sketch is firft pub- 
lithhed. The defign is to inftru& men of judgment, and of 2 
liberal education, how to condué& themfelves in the common 
circumftances where diet only is required, and to point out 
the great extent of the fcience of medicine, the neceflary 
qualifications of its profeffors, and the variety of its objets, 
to enable them to decide on the merits of the perfons to whom 
they would intruft their health. In fac&t, Dr. Adair levels a 
deftruétive blow at quacks and their noitrums, under whatever 
plaufible pretenfions they may appear. 

_ The Natural Hiftory of the Human Body contains a thort 
and perfpicuous account of the human frame in general, its 
functions, and the firft rudiments of its pathology. Dr. Adair 
aims at being clear and inftru@tive, and he has fully attained 
his purpofe; for a common underftanding will eafily compre- 
hend every fentence of it, and a more enlightened one will be 
pieafed with the manner in which intricate fubjeéts are divefted 
ef their obfcurity. There are fome doubtful and fome erro- 
neous poOfitions interfperfed, but, in general, they are of litile 
importance ; and many of thefe are given as the opinions of 
others rather than his own. A little credulity feems fometimes 
to have led him to tranfcribe wonderful ftories ; but this belief 
is no more a fault than our unbelief: both are perhaps invo- 
luntary. ‘There is an inftance of both thefe obfervations in a 
few lines. 


‘ From the communication of the ear with the mouth, we 
can account why deaf perfons can hear when a flip of board is 
placed with one end on a mufical inftrument, and the other bee 
tween the teeth; and we are aflured that a deaf perfon heard 
what was written on her back or arm.’ 

That the former part of this fentence is erroneous, Dr. 
Adair will eafily perceive, by laying a {mall watch on his 
tongue; and, without any communication with his teeth, he 
will not then hear the vibrations: if he touches any part of it 
with his teeth, he will foon perceive that the means of com- 
munication are the bones of the head. As to the fecond part 
of the fentence, we would as foon believe all the miracles of 
Schencktus, or that women may be burnt alive by inflamma- 
ble air generated in their conftitutions, as this fact from Haller, 
for this plain reafon, that the fkin in the living body is not 
elaftic ; we cannot help it; every one, doctor, has his. pecy- 
jiarities, 

The refiftance to the power of the heart and arteries, by 
the weight of the air, is not, in our opinion, a ftimulus to 
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their contraction: ; and we are rather furprifed at Dr. Adair’s 
mentioning it as one of the caufes of their ation, fince the 
fubje& has, we apprehend, been often explained. In reality, 
the expanfile’ power of the internal air counteraéts the weight, 
as we fee, when it is partially taken off by a cupping glafs ; 
or when it is more generally leflened on mountains, or in- 
creafed, by diving in deep water. Every one who has afcended 
in balloons, that we have converfed with, complains of no 
inconveniencies in breathing, from the rarefaction of the air. 
The late travellers to the fummit of Mount Blanc exprefsly 
tell us that they felt no difficulty of refpiration, 

In general, however, the Hiftory is properly and correétly 
detailed. We need not give any regular analyfis of the work, 
fince it will be eafily underftood of what fubjeéts it muft confift. 
We fhall feleét a fpecimen of the author’s manner, from what 
he fays on morbid determination. 


¢ I have remarked, §. 48, that as an equal diftribution of 
the blood to every part of the body is a moft effential caufe of 
health, fo, when in. the courfe of circulation, too much or too 
little blood is tranfmitted by the arteries to any particular organ, 
many very dangerous difeafes may be produced. 

_ * From what has been faid on the fubject of progreffive mo- 

tion, it may eafily be conceived, that when it is too violent, as 
in fevers, the blood cannot be equally diftributed ; hence the 
great flufhing of the face under violent exercife and high fevers ; 
on the other hand, when progreflive motion is weak, determi- 
Nation muft be irregular; an inftance of which we have in 
dropfical and other cold {wellings. : 

‘ The proportion of blood {ent to each orgin does not fo 

much depend on its buik, as on its peculiar firucture, nature, 
and funétions. 
_ * Thus the lungs, though not equal in bulk to one-fixth part 
of the body, circulate as much blood in the fame fpace of time 
as all the reft of the body; and baron Haller computes that 
the brain receives one-third of the whole mafs of humours, 
though its bulk is only one-eighth of the whole body. It has 
been already obferved, that the blood does not flow with equal 
force or velocity to every organ.’ 


We fhall fele€&t one other fhort paflage, on account of its 
utility, and to extend its circulation. 


‘ In 1766, when I refided at Andover, feveral of Sutton’s 
pupils inoculated in that neighbourhood, Soon after feveral 
patients, chiefly women, applied to me. 

¢ Their complaints feemed in general to be complicated with 
hyfterical or hypochondriacal fymptoms, a few were dropfical 
and confumptive, Of more than 20 of thefe patients, feveral 
died ; and in all I could trace their complaints up to the Sutto- 


nian inoculation, Jp 1780, I tranfmitied my obfervations ow 
| that 
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that fubje&t to my ingenious friend Dr. Duncan, who publithed 
them in the 8th volume of his Medical Commentaries, to which 
I refer the reader; and fhall juft obferve, that baron Dimfdale, 
in his diary of the inoculation of the great duke of Ruffia, 
feems to have abated confiderably of the cooling and repellent 
regimens 

* This opinion js confirmed not only by fir William Watfon’s 
experiments at the Foundling Hofpital, but by the fuccefsful 
practice of the late Mr. Clarke, at Caftle-Carey, who, inftead 
of purging, gave his patients.a gently {weating medicine-every 
night, till the eruption was compleated; fo that the mode of 
determining the humours to the fkin, more congenial to the 
nature of the difeafe, feems to have been fully as fuccefsful 
with refpe& to the immediate iffue, and I believe much fafer 
with regard to future health.’ 


The late Dr. Dealtry of York entertained, we find, the fame 
opinion relating to the injurious effects of Sutton’s method, 

In the fecond eflay Dr. Adair points out very fully and fa- 
tisfactorily the difficulties of attaining medical knowlege. From 
thefe difficulties, he fhows how inadequate the knowlege and 
practice of a quack maft be to the relief of any one difeafe. 
This part of his work is-executed with great judgment, and 
difplays an extenfive knowlege of his profeffion —--A new noftrum 
has been lately advertifed at Bath: the medicine and its pre- 
parer are of courfe fubjeGed to a fevere criticifm. We have 
feen and examined it: we think, with Dr. Adair, refpecting its 
effects alone; but he fhould recolleé& that it is joined, in the 
cure of dropfies, with fome pills, to which much of its power 
is, we believe, owing: we fuipect them to be Bacher’s tonic 
pills, which we know to be an ufeful and efficacious medicine. 
‘The medicine feems to be pure xther, difguifed, as Dr, Adair 
fufpeéts. It is not, we believe, Hoffmann’s anodyne liquor, 
but Frobenius’ xther, quite freed from every particle of acid. 
‘The faéts relating to the anodyne liquor are, that, in reality, 
Hoffmann gives no account of the preparation; but only al- 
ludes to it, obfcurely, with all the terrors of an alchemift, 
whilft he exaggerates its virtues with equal enthufiafm. The 
receipt came into the hands of his difciples, and we fufped, 
was firft defcribed more particularly by Schroeder. ‘he recipe 
was ordered in one of the: German difpen{atories, and then 
copied intothe Paris and Lyons Difpenfatory. It is defigned 
-to be introduced into the new editicn preparing by our college. 
It is not, as ovr author alleges, compofed of retified f{pirit 
of wine and {weet oil of vitriol, but of wther and the oil, 
The /weet oil. is what comes over by increafing the heat after 
the diftillation of the xther; and the Lyons Difpenfatory or- 
ders, that, after a certain quantity of ether is diftilled, the 
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receiver is to be changed, and the anodyne liquor is then allowed 
to come over. The receiver is changed at the moment the 
zther begins to be adulterated with the oi] ; and the diftilla- 
tion of the anodyne liquor is ftopped when it is too much 
loaded with it, The Paris, and the New London Difpenfa- 
tory, direét it to be made extemporaneonfly, by adding the 
oil and ¢ther together in proper proportions. We believe that 
it has never appeared in the Edinburgh Difpenfatory ; at leaft 
it is not in the feventh edition of 1783, which we fuppofe ta 
be the laft. 

We have enlarged a little on this fubjedt, becaufe Hoff- 
ynann’s medicine is not underitood. We know Mr. Tickell too 
well to doubt of his care in the preparation; but a fecond 
diftillation, with cauftic alkali, is all that it requires, Myr. 
Tickell’s abilities are very good ; and we can eafily excufe an 
eager mind, if, when warm in any purfuit, it fhould rife inte 
a little enthufiafm, 





Plays, written fora Private Theatre. By William Davies. 8va, 
6s. im Boards. Faulder. 


‘ "T®: is not an arraignment from the theatre to the world, 

I have little right to challenge the attention of either, 
Tt is the ftitl-born offspring of an almoft hidden mufe : a work 
that owes more to nature that tempted, than to art that might 
have polifhed, 

‘ Something is due to labour, much to obfervation, but 
Jittle or nothing to the lopping hand of critical skill. This may 
be wrong : as the world judges, it certainly is not right: but 
it is out of my power to mend it. What I obferved, made deep 
ees and this, in due time, has forced itfelf into the 
world, 


This is the quthor’s apology: in his account of his defign 
he tells us that he is difguited with the plays now reprefented. 
He witfhes to draw the attention of an audience from affected 
refinement to real life; from the contemplation of manners, 
either ftrained by fathion, or diftant from common appearances, 
to natural delineations of character, without a ftudied and 

artificia] feries of adventures. Moliere is his hero and his 
' guide, Mr. Davies ought, however, to have reflected, that 
each nation has its peculiar manners, and particular favourites. 
Moliere has been often held up to view as a model; and, in 
England, has been unfuccefsful. We mean not to depreciate 
his merit: we know that, in his peculiar line, it is very con- 
fiderable: he was the favourite of our earlier years, and is 
ftill our o¢¢afional companion ;. but he is not the favourite of 
the 
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the English ftage. Our audiences are interefted chiefly by: 
complicated fable, peculiar characters, artificial fituations, and 
glaring colouring. The fimple fable of Moliere is tO us un- 
interefting ; his undiftinguithed charaéters are infipid; and his 
little jeux de theatre, the amufement of children. Molt of 
his plays have been tranflated ; but they have feldom pleafed = 
an occafional fcene from him has added to-the credit of a play, 
though the whole has feldom been received with eagernefs, The 
Mifer is an exception to his ufual manner, as well as to the 
charafter of his plays which we have affigned, and it fucceeds 
on our ftage. - The Englifh Tartuffe owed its fame to political 
circumftances ; and its new form, the Hypocrite, to the fkill 
of the reprefentatives of Maw-worm and Charlotte. The Mock- 
Doétor {carcely makes us laugh, by the broad humour of .its 
farcical incidents. The Englith play, written more in the 
manner of Moliere than any other with which we are ac- 
quainted, the Drummer, is now reprefented to empty benches. 
Perhaps the example of Addifon may defend ou#:author in ‘his 
ill-judged attempt to revive that ftyle, which ‘never. was fa+ 
fhionable, and which is not congenial to an Englith tafte. He 
anfwers the objection which may be made, that, in this way, 
we fink the dignity of comedy by defcending too low for our 
perfonages, with great propriety: in fact, if we reprefent 
nothing vulgar or difgufling, it is a fufficient apology to every 
objection, that it is a true copy from nature. <A, fcene in 
Goldfmith’s Good-natured Man, viz. that of the bailiffs,: in 
the opinion of fome judges, perhaps too faftidious.ones; was 
faid to fink fo low as to difguft. In the play, when: read; it 
has no fuch effect ; but it appears to be written in the manner 
of Mr. Davies’ admired dramatift, : 

The comedies are five in number; their titles are,—*‘ News 
the Malady, in three aéts.—The Mode, in five aé&ts.—The 
Generous Counterfeit, in five aéts.—Better Late than Never, 
in five aéts.—-The Man of Honour, in five aéts.” 

It is unneceffary to examine the ftory of each comedy. In 
general thefe plays may pleafe in the clofet; but for the ftage, 
the plots appear too barren of incident, the charatters not 
fuficiently difplayed in the conduét of the pieces, nor marked 
with fuch ftriking colodrs as to be diftinguifhed in reprefent- 
ation. The dialogue is eafy and correét, often animated: and 
pleafing ; the charaéters, in a few inftances, are well coloured, 
though we fometimes hope that, like fir Roger de Coverly’s 
head on the fign, the features are diftorted fo as defignedly 
to prevent too clofe a refemblance. As this is an exception to 
our general character of the plays, and as fuch colouring is 
moft fuitable to the genius of our ftage, we thall {elect a fpe- 
| cimen 
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cimen from 2 fcene of this kind: we prefer it too, becaufe it 
tequires no previous explanation. ) ; 
* (Handy going, meets Coffin in a hurry.) 

© Cofin. I perceive he is gone, Mr. Handy—I am a man of 
no ceremony, you fee; fo returned, when I faw the coaft clear. 
—lI am feldom found guilty of being too late. : 

‘ Handy. So 1 fee :—and as I {aid before, I fancy the bufinefs 
of an undertaker muft be very profitable, to allow Mr. Finis to 
give me ten pounds by way of prefent. 

* Coffin. Confound the fellow ?—ten pounds! (afde) he can 
very ill afford fuch a premium ; he’s but a novice in the branch, 
But a man of my eftablifhment and reputation muft not be out- 
done by a broken-down bungler neither.—There, fir, a fifteen 
pound note. ° (giving the note.) 

‘ Hany. Sir, this convinces me that you are a gentleman; 
and you may reft affured, when the breath pops out of the body 
—meanwhile this money ‘fhall turn to a better account in my 
hands than yours, mafter Coffin. 

* Coffin. (akarmed) What, :fir! when the breath pops out of 
the body !—What the devil; is your matter not dead ? 

‘ Handy. Incuftom, but not in law. 

* Coffin. Incuftom, but not in law! fir, I, I don’t compre- 
hend this—the news-paper announced him dead. 

4 Handy. Very true; that made him only dead in cuftom; 
but I cah affuré you, Mr. Coffin, that he is not dead in law. 

* Coffin. (impatient). Confound your law and ¢uftom too!—I 

fay is yout-mafter dead ? (‘very loud.) 

*. Handy. Don’t be fo loud, moderate your heat; I’m not hard 
of hearing. : . , 

-  § Coffins: Ca—can any man in my fituation be filent? Sir, 
is he dead, I fay, or not dead? (/ouder.) 

* Handy. (low) In cuftom, as I faid before, but notin law; for 
the phytical tribe have only three-fourths done him over yet. 

‘ Cofia. Well, weil, (nfnuating) that foftens the matter, my 
good friend—if the faculty have been tampering with him, I 
may expect him foon. | | 

‘ Handy. Yes, yes, thé faculty have pronounced him incu- 
rable, and have withdraWn their attendance, and voluntarily 
too; which 1s fomething fingular, they fhou’d give up the 
ichace, when the fcent lay fo profitable. =~ 

‘Coffin. True, fir, true, ’tis a very taking profeflion ; but 
jt does not become me to rail againit the faculty neither, for 
they are fteady promoters of our branch :—for difpatch is the 
very foul and principle of our trade ; and eighteen patients out 
of twenty they convey over to us, when the pulfe won’t yield 
a fee, as they call it in the way of bufinefs. Well, Mr. Handy, 
with your leave I’ll take your mafter’s dimenfions, (Reclu/é 
fiarts) and prepare for his depofit, as we call it in the way of 


bufinefs. 
¢ Handy. 
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¢ Handy. You'd not be fo loft to feeling, as to take his mea 
fare before he’s dead ? 

‘ Coffin. Cuftom makes it: familiar. us.—As for lofing my 
feeling, fir, ha! ha! not that I fay it, there’s not a man in the 
city of Bath, that has a finer feeling than I have. Why, fir, 
I had intelligence the other day of a dying nabob, whom our 
good friends, the faculty, had turned over to our management, 
by declaring that he had not above five hours to live.—This 
intelligence made it neceffary for me to go poft to his lodging 
to fecure his conveyance ; but unfortunately could not get fight 
of the body; a Mr. Shroud, a little trifling infignificant fellow, 
having got poffefiion of the houfe before me, was promifed the 
job. However mortifying the circumftance, I did not think it 
prudent to withdraw from the premifes; fo hiding myfelf for 
two days and two nights in a coal-hole, on the morning after 
the fecond night’s watch, I heard a great confufion in the houfe ; 
fo I ventured out of my hiding-place—whipped into the bed- 
room, and found my object in a very good way. 

‘ Handy. What do you mean by a good way, Mr. Coffin ? 

‘Coffin. A dying, adying, fir; and as I faid before, having 
avery fine feeling, with this finger and thumb I felt a pulfe in 
his throat rather quick—i concluded he muft be in great pain ; 
and fo out of pure humanity, | fcientifically preffed it a little, 
and the poor gentleman gave it up very quietly :—I then 
whipped this rule out of my pocket, (I never move about with- 
out my pocket companion) took his dimenfions, and fecured 
the job; and it turned out a very profitable one indeed. 

_ * Handy. Had not your feelings been fo very fine, the nabob 
might not have wanted your affifiance quite fo foon. 

‘ Coffin. ©! poor gentleman! as for that matter, when the 
faculty have pronounced fentence that a patient cannot live fix 
hours from that time—I think if a patient might by chance 
Out-live the judgment of the faculty three or four days, ’tis of 
very little confeguence to a man, when it comes to that, you 
know, whether he lives four days or four minutes. 

* Handy. Indeed! 

_ © Coffin. Certainly—And for my part, when a fellow-crea- 
ture is in pain, or troubled with a bad confcience, as thefe 
nabobs in general are, I think one cou’d not do a more humane 
action than to give them a lift, as we call it in the way of bufinefs. 
And if you pleafe, Mr. Handy, to give me a fight of your 
mafter, 1’ll foon determine the numberof hours he has to live, 
obly by grafping his pipe a little.’ — 

In our opinions, ‘ The Mode’ and ‘ The Generous Coun- 
terfeit’ are the beft plays in this collection. The plot of the 
former is unravelled with very great addrefs ; and the conduct 
of the latter, though intricate, is never improbable. We 
think Mr. Davies, with a little more attention in the line 
which we have endeavoured to point out, may become a fuc- 

cefeful 
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cefsful writer for the ftage. His~tafte feems, on the whole, 
too faftidious: if we attempt to refine or analyfe our pleafure 
too nicely, we may lofe its poignancy, or find the ingredients 
infipid or unwholefome,: while the compound is pleafant and 
* falutary. 





Szloa; or, a Difcourfe of Fore Trees. By F. Evelyn, E/y. 
F.R.S. With Notes by A. Hunter, M.D, FLRLS.. 410. 
2i. 365. in Boards. Cadell. : 


HE numerous editions of Mr. Evelyn’s work are fufficient 


evidences of its merit. The author was one of the firit 


members of the Royal Society: eager in the purfuit of learn. 
ing, he collected vaft ftores of fcience both from England and 
Italy ; and, in his retirement, which, from the political ftate 
of his own country, and his peculiar connections, became a 
meafure of prudent precaution, he matured his various acqui- 
fitions, and improved them. The forefls of England were its 
ornament and its defence: we have reafon to fuppofe, on 
good authority, that, when the famous Spanifh armada was 
deftined to invade, to conquer England, its commanders were 
inftructed not to leave the kingdom till at leaft they had de- 
ftroyed the foreft of Dean. The neceflity of fuel, the demands 
of a numerous and a bulky navy, had began, in our author’s 
time, to lefflen the number of the ‘ monarchs of the wood :’ 
he complains that the plantations were not fufficiently nume- 
rous to fupply the wafte; and, for near eighty years ‘after- 
wards, the complaint would have had a much better founda- 
tion. It has been the great object of the Society of Arts to 
encourage plantations ; and yet we have reafon to think that 
the next age will find the oak, proper for fhip-building, ftill 
more fcarce than it is at prefent. It would indeed require 
very large fupplies to be equal to the demand of a nation 
which trades to fo preat an extent as England does at prefent, 
and which preferves the navigation act fo inviolate. 

The Sylva contains a defcription of the trees which adorn 
our forefts and plantations ; the method of propagating them 
is explained ; their properties, both mechanical and medical, 
in general afcertained. The feveral accounts are enlivened by 
entertaining anecdotes, the different applications of the tree 
itfelf, or its wood, and various quotations from ancient au- 
thors. The concluding chapters treat of the difeafes of trees, 
their decay, and the various accidents to which they are fre- 

uently expofed. Indeed, in every part of the work Mr, 
Evelyn difplays very extenfive information, accurate philofo- 


phical views, and a confiderable thare of polite literature ; the 
Sylva 
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Sylva is debafed only by a credulity fomewhat too eager. .Flie 
author does not always appear to be fuperior to a belief in 
magic. The language, to a polifhed ear, may appear harth 
and antiquated; but it has a rugged energy, more captivating 
than polifhed periods, and better adapted to its fubjeG&t. It is 
terfe, expreflive, and fometimes fublime. 

We could not avoid faying fo much of a work, which, be- 
fore it received the foftering affiftance of Dr, Hunter, began 
to fink into the vale of oblivion. The philofophy had affumed 
an antiquated form ; for chemiftry had, in many refpetts, 
elucidated the phyfiology of vegetables, had analyfed their 
food, and inveftigated their fucceflive progrefs, almoft from 
the period of their animation. Many of the facts were, in 
Mr. Evelyn’s time, very little underftood ; he often doubts, 
and fometimes errs. In all thefe refpects ‘he i is corrected by 
his very able and accurate editor ; whofe notes are numerous, 
extenfive, and generally fatisfactory. He has fupplied the 
new difcoveries re{pecting vegetation, has added accurate re- 
ferences to the fyftem of Linnzus, as well as the modern im- 
provements in the propagation of the different trees. On the 
whole, as the work now appears, it comprehends every kind 
of ufeful information on the fubject. Experience has corregted 
fome of Mr. Evelyn’s accounts of the ufes to which different 
woods may be moft commodioufly applied, which Dr. Hanter 
has not fubjoined. In this inftance only he feems not to have 
been fufficiently careful, The plates, in Dr. Hunter’s edition, 
are numerous, and executed with accuracy and neatnefs. 

As the work is not modern, and of a mifcellaneous kind, it 
would be neither proper nor eafy to feleét an adequate fpeci- 
men, The notes chiefly relate to the text, except when the 
editor explains the modern fyitems of vegetation. Independ- 
ent, however, of thefle corrections, there are many improve. 
ments in the management of trees and gardens: fome of thefe 
were publifhed in the Georgical Effays of the editor, and 
fome now firft appear. They are however, in general, too 
long to be tranfcribed. ; 

To this edition, the Terra of Mr. Evelyn is annexed: thig 
work bas already been the fubje& of our remarks, in our 
Forty-fixth Volume, p. 130. It was then publithed by Dr. 
Hunter, who had elucidated and explained it in the fame 
manner as the Sylva. They are proper companions to eack 
other; and we owe our thanks to Dr. Hunter for the very 
a form in which jhe has fent them into the 
wor 
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Gravels in North America, in the Years 1720, 1781, and 1782, 
By the Marquis de Chaftellux. Tranflated from the French, 
In Two Volumes. 8v0. 145.  Robinfons. 


HESE Travels will excite, in different minds, various and 
oppofite fentiments. By the Englifhman they will be 
read with indignation and difguft, as they contain numerous 
mifreprefentations of the condu€ of his countrymen, with 
encomiums, equally exaggerated, on their foes; by the natu- 
ral hiftorian, with a cool contempt of the * academician’s’ re- 
matks ; by the politician, with eager expeétation; and, by 
the more indifferent enquirer, with pleafure and with intereft, 
If we diveft ourfelves of either of the former chara&ers, the 
work will appear highly entertaining : it gives a lively picture 
of a ftate of fociety with which we have been hitherto little 
acquainted : it paints the appearances of nature in her favage 
wildnefs, and delineates the ftruggtes of art in rendering the 
country habitable, with its gradual fuccefs in the conteft. The 
marquis travels through America as a friend and an ally: he 
fees a great and rifing kingdom in every ftep ; fimplicity and 
innocence dance before him with playful gambols ; and, cap- 
tivated with the unrefined manners to which he is every where 
a witnefs, he does not perceive that, with the luxuries of 
Europe, the Americans have every where imported its vices. 
They do not form a nation, in that early ftate of infancy, 
which has been reprefented : every page of their boafted pa- 
negyric fhows that their excefles are only prevented by want 
of means to fupply them; that the infection is deeply rooted, 
and only requires a proper foil, with a genial funfhine, to 
expand and come to maturity. 

The marquis’s partiality is eafily accounted for. We have 
formerly obferved that, in France, liberty was the darling 
theme ; and American liberty, it was fuppofed, might be 
fecurely withed for. With this ardor the marquis went to 
America; and his Travels were tranfmitted to France in the 
heat of the war, when it was of confequence to fupport the 
ardor of the friends to America in Europe. Nothing difcou- 
©aging, nothing unfavourable, could then be expected to 
efcape ; and, toa fanguine young Frenchman, neither might 
probably have appeared. Yet there is one leffon apparent, 
through both thefe volumes, viz. that, even in the beft cir- 
cumftances, the comforts of fociety muft be far beyond the 
reach of the prefent inhabitants ; that the induftrious Euro- 
pean, who attempts to emigrate, mutt experience greater hard- 
fhips in America than he would encounter in Europe; and, 


in retutn, will probably be condemned in general to folitude, 
in- 
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infecurity, and almoft conftant anxiety. America is, in many 
refpects, a new world : it-muft be eftablifhed by the ‘ war of 
elements’ which has not yet ceafed: the inhabitants are fur. 
rounded by the native fierce tyrants of the woods ; they are 
furrounded by men, who can at leaft claim the rights of prior 
offefion, and who will not eafily yield. But what can we 
fay of the tranflator, who, probably born under the protection 
of England, difplays not a fair and open enmity, but a rooted 
virulence; and bears not the fword of the warrior, but the 
knife of the affaflin? We fpeak not too ftrongly. If there is 
a circumftance which can make the Englith name odious, it 
is difplayed in open daylight; if there is a fa&t that can make 
the meaneft Englifhman contemptible, it is afliduoufly enlarged 
on, and the odium applied to his country. Yet this man was 
in England during the war; was, he tells us, In Our camps *, 
and hofpitably received in our houfes. Can we be furprifed 
then that our national affairs did not fucceed? is it not more 
furprifing, if this fhould appear not a folitary inftance, that 
we exift as a nation? To finifh his charaéter, we fhall remark 
that the marquis praifes colonel Wad{worth ; and the traniflator 
adds, that he ‘ cannot forbear adding his teftimony to this 
brilliant, but exaggerated eulogium.’ (Vol. I. p. 31.) We 
can only obferve, that if it be exaggerated it cannot be juit; 
and, though confefledly not juft, yet the tranflator will confirm 
it. Perhaps every reader will recollect Dr. Johnfon’s account 
of the obfequious Frenchman, in his {pirited imitation of one 
of Juvenal’s Satires. 
The marquis lands at Rhode Ifland, and fets out from New- 
a for Philadelphia: he then goes to Stoney Point, to Weft 
dint, to Albany, and to the fatal Saratoga: he returns, 
through the back country, to the centre of North America, 
which Penn deftined for its capital. In this country he thinks 
himfelf tranfported to the wilds of Thrace; and indulges his 
fancy with images which could have no exiftence, or with 
which he was perfonally unacquainted. He furveys the great 
cataract called Totohaw-fall, which precipitates itfelf from a 
height of feventy-feet. This defcription is magnificent; but 


the marquis treads in air, and fees nothing of common dimen- 


fions. In the defcription of general Wafhington, where we 
hear in one page of Cafar, Trajan, Alexander, and even of 
Apollo; where we are entertained with majeftic height and 
freat talents, we are not informed cf one thing which he faid 
or did to poids except eating hickery-nuts, and toafting 
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+s Thad ts ven all the camps in England; from many of which Pamwings 
and-engravings bad been tedsa,’. Tranflator, voll is p> 122- 
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in the Englith fafhion. We beg pardon, we forget that he 
rode a-gallop back to dinner, through a hard rain. 

In this journey the marquis vifited the feveral fields of 
battle. His obfervations on thefe fubjects are frequently cu- 
rious ; but, if we. are well informed, not always important, 
His partiality to the Americans is unbounded ; and we think 
it incumbent on fome of the Britifh officers in that fervice, to 
contradict his various mifreprefentations. In general, however, 
che walks over martial ground with the addrefs and dignity of 
.afoldier ; his defcriptions are animated, and difplay the ardor, 
the enthufiafm of the author. 

* Juvat ire et Dorica Caftra 
Defertofque videre locos, littufque relictum, 
Hic Dolopum manus, hic fevus tendebat Achilles, 
Claffibus, hic locus: hic acies certare folebant.’ Virg. 


His fecond tour is from Williamfburgh to the north-weft, 
over the Blue Mountains; then to the fouthward, over James- 
‘River, at Greenly-Ferry : from thence he diverges fomewhat 
more towards the fouth, to Peterfburgh, returns to the river, 
which he croffes at Richmond, and arrives at Williamfburg. 

In every ftep he fees men who have contributed to the 
revolution: he finds fome of them cool and referved ; others 
open-hearted and free ; but all are well-informed and fenfible. 
To be an American, and a friend to the caufe of liberty, is 
a fufficient recommendation. Let us firft fele&t a defcription 
of the population of America; it occurs early, and is fuf- © 
ficiently clear. 

‘ The rsth I fet out from Voluntown at eight in the morn- 
ing. I travelled five miles in the mountains, after which I faw 
the horizon expand itfelf, and my eye very foon had its full 
fcope. On defcending the hills, and before we reach the valley, 
is the town or hamlet of Plainfield; for what is called in Ame- 
rica, a town or townfhip, is only a certain number of houfes, 
difperfed over a great fpace, but which belong to the fame in- 
corporation, and fend deputies to the gencral affembly of the 
ftate. The centre or head-quarters of thefe towns, is the 
meeting houfe or church. This church ftands fometimes fingle, 
and is fometimes furrounded by four or five houfes only ; whence 
it happens, that when a traveller afks the queftion: How far is 
it to fuch a town? He is anfwered, You are there already ; but 
when he fpecifies the place he wihhes to be at, whether it be the 


" meeting, or fach a tavern, he not unfrequently is told, You are 





feven or eight miles from it. Plainfield is 2 fmafl town, but 4 
large diftrict, for there are full thirty houfes within reach of 
the meeting.” 

.. This is the fource of the various towns which we fee on the 
maps; and this diffafed population condemns the omega 
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for a long period, to folitude. The marquis and his ttanflator 
tell us of the increafe of plantations within a few years; but 
in other places they have taken care to inform us, that the 
people have only chatiged theit habitations, by removing from 
the coaft, initead of increafing. 

The marquis gives a good account of the mariner of build. 
ing and cleating : we fliall fele@it. Ina fubfequent paflage 
he fpeaks of neighbours, but this term is only Comparative. 
In many fpots, the neareft are ten miles afunder. 

‘ Any man who is able to procure a capital of fivé or fix 
hundred livres of our money, or about twenty-fivé pounds fter- 
ling, and who has ftrength and inclination to work, may go 
into the woods and purchafe a portion of one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred acres of land; which feldom cofts him more than 
a dollar, or four fhillings and fix pence an acre, a {mall part of 
which only he paysin ready money: There he condutts a cow, 
fome pigs, or a full fow, and two indifferent horfes; which do 
not coft him more than four guineas each: To thefe precautions 
he. adds that of having a provifion of flour and cyder. Provided 
with this firft capital, he begins by felling all the fmaller trees; 
and fome ftrong branches of the large ones: thefe he makes ule 
of as fences to the firft field he withes.to clear; he next boldly 
attacks thofe-immenfe oaks, or pines, which one would take 
for the ancient lords of the territory ne is ufurping: he itrips 
them of their bark, or lays them open all round with his axea 
Thefe trees, mortally wounded, are the next {pring robbed of 
their honors ; their leaves no lunger fpring; their branches fall, 
and their trunk becomes a hideous fkeleton. This trunk full 
feems to brave the efforts of the new colonift; but where there 
are the {malleft chinks or crevices, it is furrounded by fire, and 
the flames confume what the iron was unable to deftroy: But 
it is enough for the fmall trees to be felled, and the great ones 
to lofe their fap. This object completed, the ground is cleared ; 
the air and the fun begin to operate upon that earth which is 
wholly formed of rotten vegetables, ard teenis with the latent 
principles of production. The grafs grows rapidly; there is 
pafturage for the cattle the very firft year; after which they ar¢é 
Jeft to increafe, or freth ones are brought, and they are em- 
ployed in tilling a piece of ground, which yiélds the enormous 
mncreafe of twenty or thirty fold. The next year the fame courfe 
is repeated ; when, at the end of two years, the planter has 
wherewithal to fubfift, and even to fend fome articles to mar- 
ket: at the end of four or five yeats, he complétes the payment 
_Of his land, and finds himfelf a comfortable planters Then His 
dwelling; which at firft was no bettér than a large hut forthed 
by a fquare of the trunks of trees, placed one upon another, 
with the intervals filled by mud; changes into a handfome 
wooden houfe; where he contrives more conveniént, and cer 


tainly mach cleaner apartments than thofe in the greateft part 
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of our fmall towns. This is the work of three weeks or 2 
month. His firit habitation; that of eight and forty hours. [| 
fhall be afked, perhaps, how one man, or one family, can be 
fo quickly lodged? I anfwer,. that in America a man is never 
alone, never an ifolated beinge The neighbours, for they are 
every where to be found, make it 2 point of hofpitality to. aid 
the new farmer. A cafk of cyder drank in common, and with 
gaiety, or a gallon of rum, are the only recompence for thefe 
fervices.’ 


Of the people, we fhalt fele& fome accounts, and they fhal! 
be the fhorteft that we can find. 


Mr. Morris is a very rich merchant, and confequently 
a man of every country, for commerce bears every where the 
fame character. Under monarchies it is free; it is an egotift 
in republics; a ftranger, or if you will, a citizen of the uni- 
verfe, it excludes alike the virtues and the prejudices that ftand 
in the way. of its intereft. It is icarcely to be credited, that 
2midft the difafters of America, Mr. Morris, the inhabitant of 
a town juft emancipated from the hands of the Englifh, fhould 
poffefs a fortune of eight millions (between 3 and 400,e00!. 
fterling). It is, however, in the moft critical times that great 
fortunes are acquired. The fortunate return of feveral fhips, 
the {till more fuccefsful cruizes of his privateers, have increafed 
his riches beyond his expectations, if not beyond his withes. 
He is, in faét, fo accuftomed to the fuccefs of his privateers, 
that when he is obferved on a Sunday to be more ferious than 
-ufual, the conclufion is, that no prize has arrived in the pre- 
ceding weck.’ 
Again, 
* General Knox, whom we had met, and who accompanied 
us, brought us back to head quarters, through a wood, as the 
fhorteit way, and to fall into a road leading to his houfe, where 
we wifhed to pay our compliments to Mrs. Knox. We found 
her fettled in a little farm, where fhe had paffed part of the 
campaign, for fhe never quits her hufband. A child of fix 
months, and a little gir! of three years old, formed a real fa- 
mily for the general. As for himfelf, he is between thirty and 
forty, very fat, but very alive, and of a gay and amiable 
character. Previous to the war, he was a bookfeller at Bofton, 
and ufed to amufe himfelf in reading fome military books in his 
fhop. Such was the origin and the firft knowlege he acquired 
of the art of war, and of the tafte he has had ever fince for the 
profeilion of arms. From the very firft campaign, he was en-. 
trufted with the command of the artillery, and it has turned 
out that it could not have been placed in better hands.. It was 
he whom M. du Coudray endeavoured to fupplant, and who 
had no-difficulty in removing him. It was fortunate for M. du 
Coudray, perhaps, that he was drowned in the Schuylkill, ra- 
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ther than to be fwallewed up in the intrigues he was engaged 
in, and which might have been produtive of much mifchief. 

* Qn our return to head quarters, we found feveral general 
officers and colonels, with whom we dined. I had an oppor- 
tunity of converfing more particularly with general Waine; he 
has ferved more than any officer of the American army, and 
his fervices have been more diltinguifhed, though he is yet but 
young. He is fenfible, and his converfation is agreeable and 
animated. —The affair of Stoney Point has gained him much 
honour in the army ; however, he is only a brigadier-general !’ 

The tranflator takes care to rémove the afperfion of a mean 
trade from géneral Knox, by telling us that he dealt in various 
articles, one of which happened to be books; but we are 
affured, for his credit, that he applied himfelf more to read- 
ing than to felling them. Perhaps, if clofely queftioned, he 
might tell us, that Sullivan, writing a good hand, fometimes 
for the fervice of his friends engioffed law-deeds ; but that he 
more frequently attended courts for his own amufement; or 
that Mr. Morris only lived by privateering, becaufe, happily, 
he loved the feas ;—yet Arnold muft be ftigmatized as a horfe. 
dealer. | 

In purfuing thé marquis, as a natural hiftorian, wé find 
him often detective and fometimes erroneous. He remarks, 
that the Americans diftinguifh birds from theif colours, or 
their properties, rather than by fcientific names. This evinces 
the little progrefs which fcience has made in that country ; 
for the fame defect occurred in the infancy of this {cience in 
othef nations. The inhabitants of New England did not 
furely defign to leffen this inconvenience, by fubftituting He- 
brew for Englifh; for this, the marquis informs us, was once 
their intention: thefe fturdy republicans were not probably 
aware, that there was a term for a king in that and every other 
languagé.—It is not in the language only that we difcern the 
deficiency of the Americans in {cience: the marquis’s remarks on 
different fubjeéts of {cience, and their profeffors, vol.is p. 228, 
é&c. fhow, that natural knowlege, and particularly natural 
hiftory, has made but a fmall progrefs mm the new world. The 
French will probably affift them ; for they have eftablithed a 
botanical garden at New York, as a depét of the vege:able 
riches of America. In the fine arts, wé have the tranflator’s 
evidence that they ate equally deficient. But to return. 

* Thefe hills, heaped confufedly one upon another, oblige 
you to be continually mounting and defcending, without your 
being able to diftinguifh, in this wild region, the fummit, 
which, rifing above the reft, announces to you a conclufion to 
your labours. This diforder of Nature reminded me of the 
leflons of him whom fhe has chofen for her confidant and inters 
Nz preters - 
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reter. ‘The vifion of M. de Buffon appeared to. me in thefe 
ancient deferts. He feemed to be in his proper element, and 
to point out to me, under a flight cruft formed by the deftrudtion 
of vegetables, the inequality of a globe of g'afs, which has 
cooled after a long fufion. The waters, faid he, have done 
nothing here; look around you, you will not find a fingle cal- 
careous ftone ; every thing is quartz, granite, or flint. I made 
experiments on the ftones with agua fortis, and could not help 
concluding, what has not obtained fufficient credit in Europe, 
hot only that he fpeaks well, but that he is always in the right.’ 


The marquis, we are told, is a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences: we would recommend that, at their next 
feffion, he fhould be queftioned on this fubject, and defired to 
explain how granite and flint can be formed by fire, independ- 
‘ent of water. It is M. de buffon’s fyftem ; but it is probably 
more fanciful than true: in fa&t, except in the high mountains, 
the greater part of the midland country confifts of lime-ftone. 
We need not remark, how inefficacious his aqua fortis is, 
which he conftantly employs in the decifion of important quef- 
tions. In his enquiry into the formation of the natural bridge, 
he is not very clear or fatisfattory ; but he gives us an obfer- 
vation of far more importance and more decifive, viz. that the 
ftrata are horizontal. It decides, however, againft M. de Buffon, 
Perhaps too, he may be informed by the Academy, that an 
inftance of difeafe ought not to have been ftyled a lufus 
nature, | 

We fhall conclude this article with a defcription highly 
finifhed, and, as the author did not ufe his aqua fortis, fuf- 
ficiently correct. It is that of the Totohaw-Fall. 


‘ Let the reader figure to himfelf, then, a river running 
between mountains covered with firs, the dark green of which 
is in contact with the colours of its waters, and renders it courfe 
more majeftic ; let him reprefent to himfelf an immenfe rock, 
which would totally clofe up the paflage, had it not by an earth- 
quake, or fome other fubterraneous revolution, been rent in 
feveral pieces, from its fummit to its bafe, by this means form- 
ing long crevices perfectly vertical. One of thefe crevices, the 
depth of which is unknown, may be twenty-five or thirty feet 
wide. It is in this cavern that the river having cleared a part 
of the rock, precipitates itfelt with violence ; but as this rock 
crofles its whole bed, it can only efcape by that extremity of 
the two, which offers it an outlet. There a frefh obftacle pre- 
fents itfelf: another rock oppofes its flight, and it is obliged to 
form a right angle, and turn fhort to the left. But it is ex- 
traordinary, that after this dreadful fali, it neither troths, nor 
boils up, nor forms whirlpools, but goes off quietly by its 
channel, and gains, in filence, a proiound valley, where it 
purfues its courfe to the fea, This perfect calm, after a move- 
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ment fo rapid, can only proceed from the enormous depth of 
the cavern, into which it is plunged. I did not examine the 
rock with aqua fortis; but as there feems to be no calcareous 
flones in this country, I take it to be hard rock, and of the 
nature of quartz: but it prefents a peculiarity worthy of atten- 
tion, which is, that its whole furface is hollowed into little 
fqguares. Was it in a ftate of fufion when raifed from the bowels, 
of the earth, and it blocked up the paffave of the river? Thefe 
vertical crevices, thefe flaws on the furface, are they the effects 
of its cooling > Thefe are queftions I leave to the difcuffion of 
the learned: I fhall only obferve, that there is no volcanic ap- 
pearance ; nor through this whole country are there the {mallet 
traces of a volcano, of fuch at leait as are pofterior to the lat 
epochas of nature.’ 


_ We have not yet finifhed this very unequal mifcellaneous 
work: we have other circumftances to point out, which deferve 
both praife and blame; but thefe we maft refer to a future 


Number. 
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Remarkable Occurrences in the Life of Fonas Hanway, Efq. By 
Fohu Pugh. 8vo. 45. fewed. Cadell, 


M®: Hanway has been joined with Mr. Howard: the fame 

active benevolence, the fame unwearied perfeverance, 
the fame eagernefs to do good, feem to have actuated the 
breafts of both. Calumny found its dart pointlefs; and even 
envy could not fully the tale with its malignant breath. It was, 
pure philanthropy who guided the ftep of the one to the loath- 
fome dungeon; it was mild benevolence which directed the 
eye of the other, as he paffed along, to objects whom he could 
aflift. Their’s is the praife, with the heartfelt confcioufnefs of 
having done well: the nation will receive folid benefit from 
their Jabours. 

Mr. Hanway, in his early life, was an author: to him we 
are indebted for the firft rational account of Perfia, and the 
Perfian monarch ; for the travellers which preceded him were 
fomewhat too fond of the marvellous. Their geographical 
veracity has been lately vindicated with apparent reafon ; but 
their exaggerated defcriptions mult remain: It would be ufelefs 
to return with Mr. Hanway over the Cafpian fea, and to follow. 
his fteps, or partake his hardfhips in Perfia, Mr. Pugh has given 
a judicious abftract of his travels, in this volume. It is equally 
unneceflary to point out the object which drew our traveller to 
theié unfrequented fpots, viz. the eftablifhment of a trade 
with Perfia. ‘The end will be now attained by the more gra- 
dual and effectual means of our connections with Indoftan, 
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From the period of his return, the life of Mr. Hanway confifts 
of the hiftory of the various charities in which he took an 
active part, or of the national inftitutions in the eftablifhment 
of which he aflifted. 

His firft appearance as a public man was in the conteft on 
the famous bill for naturalizing the Jews, At that period it 
Was an improper meafure; and while this peaple are more 
diftinguifhed as a commercial than a manufaéturing race; while 
they are rather itinerant artizans than induftrious citizens ; 
and while they are baund by ceremonies injurious to fociety, 
perhaps the meafure will ftill be confidered as impolitic. Mr. 
Cumberland has lately brought the caufe of this unfortunate, 
this oppreffed race, again under confideration ; and, when we 
refleé&t on their various fates, on their general diffufion and 
rejeCtion from al] civil communions, we almoft, with our 
biographer, fee a divine interpofition fulfilling its own denun- 
ciation, Let no one pronounce this judgment to be harfh til] 
he has fully confidered the fa&s: we wifh them well as men ; 
but, with all our toleration, cannot defire to affociate with 
them as brethren. 

His next public engagement was in the plan for the uniform 
paving the ftreets ; a meafure long fince completed, fo as not 
only to add to the health, but to the convenience of the people. 
Jt was a noble encomium on the Englifh conftitution, which 
fell from a Frenchman, to whom a friend was giving fome ac- 
count of thefe improvements ;—Ah, c’eft en Angleterre, que 
le peuple font rois. ‘Jt is in England that the people are 
kings.’ Mr. Pugh gives an account of the origin and progrefs 
of this falutary meafure. 

His next attempt was to calm the minds of the nation, who, 
in 1755, were apprehenfive of an invafion. Lord Chatham 
fucceeded in this attempt better than Mr. Hanway ; for, ina 
few years, he alarmed the whole coaft of France contiguous ta 
the Channe]. The objeéts of the Marine Society, the Mari- 
time School, the Foundling and Magdalen hofpitals, are well 
known: of thefe inftitutions, he was either an original initi- 
tutor, or an early promoter. 

In a little ketch, Travels in a humble ftyle, viz. from Portf- 
mouth to Kingfton, he attacked Dr. Johnfon’s favourite be- 
verage, tea, and brought on himfelf the vengeance of the 
literary coloffus ; but this foon difappeared, without bad con-~ 
fequences. 

His reafons for employing twelve thoufand additional fea- 
men in tyme of peace, are very ftrong, and deferve, at this 
moment, the attention of the legiflature. His affiftance to the 


Stepney Society, for ap prenticing out orphans and the children 
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of the poor to marine trades, added to its credit and its finances. 
The fubfcription which he promoted for furnifhing the Britith 
troops in Germany with ufeful articles of cloathing, was very 
advantageoufly employed. His plan for preferving the poor 
infants of the metropolis, by procuring an act of parliament 
to oblige the parifhes to rear them in the country, was of very 
great importance. 

We can only mention his promoting the fubfcription for the 
relief of the fufferers by fire in Montreal ; his benevolent en- 
deavours to alleviate the misfortunes of the little chimney- 
{weepers ;. his attempt to introduce the common, inftead of 
fine bread, which he confidered as more nutritive, and lefs 
injurious in other refpects. Thefe, with fome leffer matters, 
we do not pafs over as of lefs importance in his ufeful life, 
but becaufe we cannot enlarge on every thing ufeful which he 
promoted. 

This Life is drawn up with modefly and propriety. Mr. 
Pugh was intimately acquainted with Mr. Hanway, and has 
conveyed a very lively refemblance of him. ‘The features of 


his mind appear in his works: we fhall felect thofe of his 
perfon. 


‘ His features were fmall, but without the infignificance 
which commonly attends fmall features. His countenance was 
interelting, fenfible, and calculated to infpire reverence, His 
blue eyes had never been brilliant; but they exprefied the ut- 
moft humanity and benevolence ; and when he {poke, the ani- 
mation of his countenance and the tone of his voice were fach 
as feemed to carry conviction with them even to the mind of a 
ftranger. When he endeavoured to foothe diftrefs, or pornt out 
to any wretch who had ftrayed, the comforts of a virtuous life, 
he was peculiarly impreflive ; and every thing that he faid had 
an air of confideration and fincerity. 

* In his drefs, as far as was confiftent with his ideas of health 
and eafe, he accommodated himfelf to the prevailing fafhion,. 
As it was frequently neceflary for him to appear in polite cir- 
cles, on unexpected occafions, he ufually wore drefs cloths, 
with a large French bag: his hat, ornamented with a gold 
button, was of a fize and fafhion to be worn as well under the 
arm as on the head. When it rained, a {mall parapluie dee 
fended his face and wig. Thus he was always prepared to en- 
ter into any company, without impropriety, or the appear- 
ance of negligence. . His dre{s for fet public occafions was a 
fuit of rich dark brown; the coat aird waiitcoat lined through- 
outwith ermine, which juft appeared at the edges ; and a fmall 
gold-hilted fword. As he was extremely fufceptible of cold, he 
wore flannel under the linings of all his cloaths, and utually 
three pair of ftockings. . He was the firit man who ventured to 
walk the ftreets of London with an umbrella over his head ; 
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after carrying one near thirty years, he faw them come into ge. 
neral ufe.’ | 
Mr. Hanway’s manners were plain, benevolent, and at- 
tractive: like his works, the manner was as winning as the 
fubftance was interefting. In him, rebuke afflumed the form 
ef friendly counfel; and, when it went farther, it was the 
fault, not the man, which was reprehended. In the anecdotes 
there is much pleafantry. We fhall fele&t the following. 


‘ During the progrefs of Mr. Hanway’s exertions in favour 
of chimney f{weepers, he addreffed a little urchin, after he had 
{wept a chimney in his own houfe; ‘* Suppofe now J give you 
a fhilling.”? ** God Almighty blefs your honour, and thank 
you!” ** And what if I give you a fine tie-wig to wear on 
May-day, which is juft at hand?” ‘* Ah blefs your honour! 
my mafter won’t let me go out on May-day.”—‘* No: why 
not ?”? “+ He fays its low lite.” 

May we venture to add a fimilar one? a chimney-{weeper’s 
boy had heen often beaten for negleét ; but he remained in- 
corrigible. You dog, faid his mafter! I will beat you no more ; 
but I will degrade you—you fhall be bound an apprentice to a 
taylor. The threat fucceeded ; and the boy grew more careful, 
after paffionately deprecating fo great a difgrace. : 

We hall add one other circumftance, as a proof of his 
fancy, 

¢ Among the ornaments of his with-drawing room, were 
fome, which deferve to be mentioned, becaufe they help to 
illuftrate his charaéter. We had procured portraits of fix of 
the moit celebrated beauties, one of which was of the aétrefs 
Adrienne Je Couvreur, who died in the arms of Voltaire. Thefe 
portraits, being all of the fame fize, he employed an ingeni- 
ous workman to attach together, by a ribbon curioufly carved 
and gilded, which extended feveral feet, fo as to admit of their 
hanging in an uniform manner. On the {mooth parts of this 
ribbon, which were glazed, were written fome lines in praife 
of beauty; and over all was a ftatute reprefenting humility. 
At the bottom hung a mirror, juft fufficiently convex to reflect 
a lady who looked in it of the fize of the portraits. Round the 
frame of the mirror was painted, 

“* Wert thou, my daughter, faireft of the feven; 
Think on the progrefs of devouring time, | 
And pay thy tribute to Humility.” 


Need we add, after this, that he was a bachelor ? 
£ 


But we muit conclude, by repeating our commendations of 
Mr. Hanway’s conduct, and of the Life. Mr. Pugh has raifed 
a mcnument to the fame of his patron; and will not be for- 
gotten as the Phidias who executed it. 
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Poems on Various Subjeds.° By H. F. Pye, Efg. 2 Vols.~.80. 
. 12s. in Boards. Stockdale. 
t Sura principal, though not moft numerous part, of thofe 
poems has appeaféd before; and we have at different times 

teftified our approbation of the fix Olympic Odes tranflated from 
Pindar, Faringdon Hill, ‘the Progrefs of Refinement, and the 
elegant verfion of. theilate‘king of Pruflia’s’ poem on the Art 
of War. The leffer original poems in this collection, fuch as 
fongs; occafional verfes, &c. do not appear to be executed 
with that eafe and fpirit which writers of an inferior. clafs 
frequently attain in fach‘kinds of compofition. A fublime and 
vigorous mind finds more difficulty in adding grace to a trifling 
fubjet, than treating an important cne with energy and pro- 
priety. Some others are of a fuperior order, ‘The poem on 
Shooting is extremely clear and harmonious, confidering the 
difficulty of the fubjecd; and willamufe, poffibly.inftru@, the 
fportiman. A Syftemati¢: Treatife on the beft and fureft Me- 
thods of deftroying ouf inndcent Fellow-creatures, will not, 
however, we believe, ‘afford: equal pleafure'to the humane 
mind, 7109 

The Parfonage improved, in which ‘the modern tafte for 
improvement, when carried to excefs, is jaftly ridiculed, pof- 
fefles confiderable merit. .° Six odes on the following fubjetts, 
‘ the Divine Omniprefence, the Birth of the Prince of Wales,” 
Liberty, Beauty, and Harmony,’ are. equally entitled to ap- 
plaufe. That on Beauty appears to us peculiarly {pirited and 
harmonious ; and we truft no reader of tafte, who perufes the 
fubfequent extract, will diffent from our opinion. — 


‘ When ac the Eternal’s dread command 
From Chaos rofe this fabric fair, 
He bade thy ornamenting hand 
O’er a]l creation fpread it’s care. 
By thee was Earth’s maternal breaft 
Involy’d in verdure’s radiant vett, 
Heaven’s fpacious arch thy tints embue 
With the deep azure’s dazzling hue, sad 
O’er the bleak hill thy order bade 
The foreft {pread luxuriant fhade, 
Thy fingers through the irriguous mead 
The river’s thining current lead 
Till it’s.increafing waters gain 
The unconfin’d expance of Ocean’s vaft domain. 


Glows not @ fhrub with vivid bloom 
Mid the recefles of the vale ; 
Sheds not a flower it’s rich perfume 
, To-fcent the pinions of the gale ; 


Waves 
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.,Waves not a-beech ats. leafy bough, 
To fhade the mopntain’s hoaty brow ; 
Bends not an ofier‘dank to lave 
‘Ies branches inthe’ paffing wave. 
Down the rude cliff’s: tremendons-fide 
‘Pours nota ftream it’s whitening: tide, 
Nor arch’d by filver poplars, -conl. | 
Spreads it’s {mooth breaft the lucid ipool, 
Burt every Mufe fhall read thy care, 
"Shall trace thy vagrant ftep, and mark thy pencil there. 
¢ But in the Jovely Virgin’s eye ., 
And polithed form, and blooming face, 
| Thy faireft luftre we defcry, he 
And gaze upon thy pureft grace, 
Ah fay! can all the mingled flowers 
Whofe rofeate leaves, the circling hours 
On earth’s green bofom lavith fling, 
When genial Zephyr breathes the ¢pring, 
Pleafe Tike the maid whofe charms'infpire 
The glowing with of young defire? | 
"Though blufk with varied dies the:trees, 
"Though fweets ambrofial load the breeze, 
Flies every bloom, fades every green, - 
Till female. beauty, deign to crown the enchanting fcene.’ 


— Wehave, likewife, nine elegies; the fourth, which contains 
a Partridge’s Lamentation on the Night preceding the firft of 
September, is pathetic, and,, im our, opinion, the beit of 
them. We apprehend we have feen it before in an Annual 
Regifter.. There is.a little novelty inthe idea; but we cannot 
pay the fame compliment to any of the'others. 

From this concentration of Mr. Pye’s poems, the refult of 
our judgment is, that he poffefles an eminent fhare of claffical 
tafte, that his diction is correé&t and elegant, and his numbers 
harmonious. His invention is not equal to his judgment; 
whatever he adopts he embellifhes, and almof makes his own, 
bythe propriety of its application, and felicity of his ex- 
preflion. 


rl 


A Summary View of the Heavenly Dogtrines of the New Feru- 
Salem Church, which was foretold by the Lord in Daniel, 
Chap. vil. 13, 145 and in the Apocalypfe, Chap. xxi. 1, 2. 
The whole colleéted from the Theological Writings: of the Hon, 
Emanual Swedenborg. $va. .ass) Evans. 


S Boca Summary View is Colleéted . from. the theological 

writings of the famous Swedenborg, ‘and has’ the merit, 
we fuppofe, of containing the quinteffence ‘of the “rdmerous 
mgremes written by this author on fubjetts of divittity; we 
may 
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may alfo add, of exhibiting fuch a fpecimen of this clafs of 
his works, as we believe will content any reafonable reader. _ 

It is to be lamented that a good and well-meaning man, 
with a mind fo full of ideas as that of Swedenborg, fhould 
not have poffeffed that {obriety of reafon neceflary to condu@ 
him with more coolnefs and fimplicity on the important topics 
of religion. Whatever, in the intelligible parts of this epi- 
tome, may be called new with regard to opinion, is feldom or 
never eftablifaed by any thing like argument: much is taken 
for granted that ought to be proved. Where the author, Mr. 
Swedenborg, condeicends to adopt opinions already received, 
and which have the fanétion of common fenfe, we do not 
find any thing in his manner to give them force or interef, 
except an ejaculatory earneftnefs, fometimes a better proof of 
zeal than of knowlege. But the greater part of Mr: Sweden. 
borg’s theological ideas, unlefs his epjtomizer has done him 
injuftice, appears to be the offspring of a myftic enthufiafm, and 
calculated more to puzzle whatever is clear and intelligible, 
and to promote, we fear, a fanatic fpirit, than to lead the 
mind to any rational conceptions of the divine a@conomy, as 
difplayed in the Holy Scriptures, 





‘ —— 


The Doétrine of Life for the New Ferufalem, from the Commaud- 
ments of the Decalogue. Tranflated from the Latin of the 
Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg. The Secoud Edition. 12mo, 35. 6d, 
Buckland. 


quis famous vifionary can occafionally be praétical ; but in 
his moft ufeful doctrines we perceive, as has been juft re- 
marked, a mixture of fancy, fometimes of fanaticifm and myfti- 
cifm. The Preface is addreffed firft to the learned, next to the 
unlearned reader: both are told, in plain terms, that they muft 
feek God’s will in the Decalogue. We fhall tranfcribe the 
different heads into which this work, more peculiar in its form 
than.in its matter, is divided. 


‘I, That all Religion hath relation to Life, and that the 
Life of Religion is to do Good. II, That no onecan do Good, 
which is really Good, from himfelf. III. That fo far as Man 
fhnnneth Evils as Sins, fo far he doth what is Good, not from 
himfelf, but from the Lord. IV. That fo far as any one fhuns 

vils as Sins, fo far he loves Truths. V. That fo far as any 
one fhuns Evils as Sins, fo far he hath Faith, and is Spiritual. 
VI. That the Decalogue teaches what Evils are Sins. VII. 
That Murders, Adulteries, Thefts, falfe Witnefs of every Kind, 
with the Concupifcence (or inward Thoughts and Defires) 
prompting thereto, are Evils which ought to be fhunned as 
Seer var . Shei 
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Sins. VIII. That fo far as any one fhuns Murders of every 
Kind, as Sins, fo far he hath Love towards his Neighbour. 
IX. That, fo far as any one fhuns Adulteries of every Kind, fo 
far he loves Chattity. X. That fo far as any one fhuns Thefts 
of every Kind, as Sins, fo far he loves Sincerity. XI. That 
fo far as any one fhuns falfe Witnefs of every Kind, as Sins, 
fo far he loves Trath. XIF. That it is not poffible for any one 
to fhun Evils as Sins, fo that he may hold them inwardly in 
Averfion, except by Combats againft them. XIII. That Man 
ought to fhun Evils as Sins, and to fight againit them as from 
himfelf. XV. That if any one fhuns Evils from any other 
Motive than becaufe they are Sins, he doth not fhun them, but 
only prevents their appearing in the Eyes of: the World.’ 

_ We have, in our former article, given fome account of our 
author’s doftrine, but as we unfortunately are not of the ini. 
tiated, we fear to pry too deeply into facred myfteries, with 
unhallowed eyes. If any one can prefent the fubftance of the 
following paflage in fhorter words than thofe of the author, 
we will become his difciple : nay more, we will abridge all 
Emanuel’s works for the ufe of ftudents, and illuftrate them 
with a liberal commentary, for thofe of higher ranks. It may 
be, however, necefiary to fay fomewhat by way of intro- 
duction. 

Under the fifth head, our author tells us, that faith and 
hife are as diftinét as thinking and doing. ‘The one relates ta 
the underftanding, the other to the will. Whoever knows the 
diftin&tion or conjunction between the latter, knows the di- 
ftinction or conjunction between the former; fo that what 
follows are premifes relating to the underftanding and the will. . 

* Man hath two faculties, one of which is called will, amy 
the other underftanding ; thefe faculties are diflinét from eac 
other, but they are fo created that they may be one, and when 
they are one, they are called mind ; wherefore the human mind 
confitts of thofe two faculties, and all the life of man is therein. 
As all things in the univerfe, which are according to divine 
order, have relation to good and truth, fo all things appertain- 
ing to man have relation to the will and the underftanding, for 
the good appertaining to man is of his will, and the truth ap- 
pertaining to him is of his underftanding, thefe two faculties 
being the recipients and fubjects thereof, the will being the 
recipient and iubject of all things appertaining to good, and the 
underitanding being the recipient and fubject of all things ap- 
pertaining to uti; goodneffes and truths have no other place 
of abode with man, confequently love and faith have no other 
place of abode, inafmuch as love hath rejation to good and 
good to. love, and faith hath relation to truth and truth to 
taith, Nothing is of more concern to know, than how the 
will and underitanding form one mind; they form one mind 
as-good and truth make one; for a fimilar marriage exilts pe~ 
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tween the will and the underftanding, as between good and. 
truth: the nature of this latter marriage was, in a meafure, 
fhewn in the preceding article, to which it may be expedient to 
add, that as good is the very effe ofa thing, and trath is the 
exiftence thence derived, fo the will with man is the very effe 
of his life. and the underflanding is the exiftence of life thence 
derived ; for good, which is of ‘the will, forms itfelf in the 
ynderftanding, and in a certain manner renders itfelf vifible.’ 
Dic quibus in terris 
et eris mihi magnus Apollo. 











The Importance and Extent of Free Inquiry in Matters of Rr- 
ligion: a Sermon preached before the Congregations of the Old 
and New Meeting of Proteftant Diffenters at Birmingham. By 
Fofeph: Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S8. 8v0. 15. 6d. Johnfon. 


Ba is a mifcellaneous work; but it has one object, the 
great defign of Dr. Prieftly’s theological writings, viz. 
to inculcate and defend his own particular opinions. We do 
not mean, by this exprefion, to caft any imputation on his 
labours : we believe that he confiders it as the caufe of truth, 
and that it may afift the progrefs of Chriftianity, by making 
jts doors wider, and the altar more acceffible to thofe who aré 
yet without its pale. ran 

The Sermon on Free Enquiry is a candid and difpaflionate 
defence of f{peculative examinations, We meet with many. 
paflages that we highly approve, for they are rational and 
liberal: there are others where we hefitate; and, in fome, 
we think him miftaken. ‘The fubftance of the following pa- 
ragraph we have before employed as an argument; but, in 
our opinion, Dr. Prieftley carries it too far. 


‘ If, indeed, we confine ourfelves to things that are necef, 
fary to falvation, we may ftop whenever we pleafe, and may 
even fave ourfelves the trouble of any inquiry,- or inveftigation 
atall. Becaufe nothing is abfolutely neceflary to acceptance 
with God, and future happinefs, in fome degree, befides the 
confcientious practice of the moral duties of life. What doth 
the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do juftice, ‘to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? but, certainly, 
we may miflead ourfelves if we reftrict our enquiries by this 
rule, as, according to it, Chriltianity itfelf may be faid to be 
unneceflary. For do any of us think that a virtuous heathen 
will not be faved? Paul fays, that they who are without the 
law of Mofes fhall be judged without that law. They have 
the law of nature, and of confcience, and will be judged by 
that. But, notwithtianding this, he thought it a great privi- 
lege to be a Jew, and a greater ftill, as it certainly is, to be a 
Chriitian ; 
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Chriftian; and there were queftions relating to Chriftianity td 
Which he thought it proper to give his own clofeft attention, 
and to invite the attention of others.’ 

We may allow, that a virtuous heathen who had never heard 
of Chrift, might be faved as well as one who, after every 
examination that he could employ, fhould remain unconvinced 
of his divine miffion. Buta virtuous heathen, who shuts his 
ears to the voice of the Gofpel, who will neither attend to the 
wotds of the prophets, the figns and wonders-which our Sa- 
viour wrought, conftantly remaining in wilful unbelief, we 
fhould confider in a very different light. While we allow then, 
with Dr. Prieftley, that thefe fpeculative queftions are not ne- 
¢effary to falvation, we cannot conclude in the fame manner 
of Chriftianity itfelf, but only with the reftriétions mentioned. 
Dr, Prieftley too confiders, in the whole of this fermon, the 
improvements which free enquiry have introduced in too im- 
portant a light. The great changes introduced by the reform. 
ers were not of fo much fervice in improving the fpeculative 
doétrines, as in reforming the practice of religion, teaching 
us to look on ceremonies and ornaments in their proper light, 
to expeét pardon of our fins only from a fincere repentance, 
and a futuré amendment of our lives, with many fimilar 
alterations which will be fufficiently obvious. We do not 
think that the improvements, either in the form or the practice 
of religion, which may be deduced from the {peculations of the 
laft fifty years, can in any refpe&t be compared with the re- 
formation. The intolerant fpirit, and the gloomy feverity of the 
old Calvinifts, have been gradually refining in the milder feéts 
of Arians, rational diffenters (for they have no proper name) 
and Socinians; but thefe are the effects of the alteration of 
manners in general, increafing knowledge, and of courfe in- 
creafing hberality. 

It is properly urged, in favour of free enquiry, that no oné 
can profefs himfelf of any fe& on principle, but after a careful 
examination, and a confequent conviction. The man who 
is blindly a diffenter, wonld, in different circumftances, have 
been with equal confidence a Papift or a Mahometan. 

« It will. be faid, is it mot poffible for the fpirit-of enquiry 
and innovation to be carried too far? does liberty never dege- 
nerate into licentioufnefs? Admitting this, who is tM proper 
judge in the cafe, when all are equally parties? the Papift will 
fay that the Proteftant has gone too far, the Calviniits will fay 
that the Arminians are to blame, Arminians will condemn the 
Arians, and the Arians the Unitarians, and even fome Unita- 
sians may condemn tiofe of their body, who, differing from 
them in fome refpects, have not as yet got, but may hereafter, 
get fome other name. 6s 
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‘ In faa, there is no Yeafon to be alarmed’at al] in the cafes 
Truth will always have an infinite advantage OVer error, '7 
fcope be given toinquiry. “It'is very litele advantage that any 
faperiority of ability can give to the caufe of ertory and cans 
not be of: long continuance inot ‘to. fay that the 
mult always be, that'a map of Superior ability will difeoven the 


truth fooner than one of, inferior talents, - redid aad all 
other qualities being equal between them.’ ©) f.6 ysnolinen 


eovtiv 


The fubject is embarraffed ‘by joining enquiry with itinovas. 
tion, and rendered more doubtful: by giving unlimited! fcopé 
toexamination. Innovation fhould not, except miurgent cafes, 
follow. temporary changes of: opmion. »: Let ws: fuppofe,’ that 
Dr. Prieftley had remained im:the fame congregatiom, and had 
made innovations as.often. as he has toldous his-religious Opi- 
nons«have changed: the lefs ‘informed’ of ‘is ' congregation 
might have confidered truth as‘a flitting Tadow: rather than-4 
fubttance’; they might have thought the laft ‘opinion as unitable 
as the’ former’ ones, and “having hd refling ‘p ace, ‘might ‘havé 
funk into & liftlefs fcepticifin, Inquiry’ may be indulged, but 
innovation, except in things effential’to fal ation, or affectin 
the praQical duties of religion, carefully avoided: Befides, 

we have before faid, that it may be darigerous to allow of en- 
quiries by people in general, or to enforce them : in fome in- 
ftances they-lead to enthufiafm ; in minds of rere ten- 
dency to irreligion. 

It is well obferved, that the influence of. any. Wodcingcan, 
be afcertained only by the lives and manners of the fect im ge- 
neral ; that {peculative points, notinfluencing the maral con- 
du&, thould be mentioned with caution from the pulpit 5, and 
that thofe who are not verfed in {peculative enquiries, fhould 
not ‘haftily or rafhly judge thofe who ate engaged in them. 
We differ a little from Dr, Prieftley, with “ielped to the fub- 
je&s which may be infifted on, He agreés in one point with 
a refpeftable member of the eftablifhed church, that it is @ 
minifter’s duty ‘ to contend.’ 

We have confidered this Sermion at greatet length, becaufe 
we aye on the whole much pleafed with it, and it probably. would 
have been well adapted for an introdutoty difcourfe, on the 
firt connection of a minifter with a new congregation. We 
muft pafs over the reft of the pamphlet more curforily. . 

The next part is on the ftate of free ¢nquiry in this king- 
dom. ‘Dr. Prigftley thinks that many circumftances are unfa- 
vourable to it ; yet, that a revolution of opinions is now filently 
taking place, ‘whioh may foon become obvious in its effects 
He thinks. the number of learnéd Unitarian’ increafe, We 
have 
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have brs ofeffed a..different opinion 3. buttime,. not reafoning, 
ecide between us... . i 

wi reft.of. this. Sermon . contains, edGuete to pk semarks 
a Socinianifm, ° ‘by: Mr. White,-1myhis Sermons at the Bamp- 
ton Lecture ; to Mr. Howe’s difcourfe:on: «the: Abufe of the 
talent’ of: Difputation ino Religion 5” ‘and’ to the anonymous 
buthor of a ‘pamphlet-erititled “'Primitive Candor.’ ‘ Thefe 

ntlemen muft defend’ themfelves, ‘fer the fubjeés are too 
mifcellaneous: to:-be difcuffed' in the ‘prefent article. Dr. 
Priefley’scobfervations on! thé: filence of: the Arians we muft 
préferve-for:its threwdnefs: |:'We have endeavoured to account 
fos rit.#n-aformer article, by hinting; that we fufpe& them of 

neanathy migrating into the enemy’s camp.’ ~ 

 Lcannoticonclude ‘this preface :without ‘expreffing my fur- 

prizer. that.all sy antagonilts in this controverfy fhould be tri- 
pitarians, :and that np Arian has appeared in it. It is certainly 
an: unfavourable. pymgton for.them. Where, is their learning 

or.their zeal ?. Salomon, fays there. isa time to fpeak ;. but my 
Arian. friends‘may “think that that time is not yet come.’ - 
_ And We maf not cohclade this article without apologizing 
to Dr. Prieftley for its delay, and affuring him that accident 
only has occafioned it. Inattention or difrefpect had no in- 
fluence on our. condua. 
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The Duty of Rie’ for the Faith. A Sermon preached at tht 

n* Primary’ Vifftation of the‘Moft Reverend Fobn Lord Archbifbop 

~9 of CantePbirjy in the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church, 

~ Fuly 019862 By George Horne, te D. Dean of Canterbury, 
2 Ate Anh, Od Robiitfons. : 


Wc: dean : agrees, in one paint. with Dr. Prieftley, that it 
is the duty of each profeffor, not only to give an ac 
count of the faith. which i is in him, .but to ‘* contend’ for 
that faith: His text is from Jude, v. iii. ‘ Beloved, when 
I gave all diligence to write unto you of the common a lly 
it was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you that 
you fhould contend earneftly for the faith once delivered to the 
faints. *—The arms, however, which he would ufe, are only 
reafon abd fair argument: he exprefles his indignation with 
becoming fpirit, at the employment of pains and penalties. Yet, 
while he objeéts to the fummary arguments of an inquilfition, 
there is fufficient dignity in his manner to call forth the atten- 
tion of our indefatigable polemic. We are convinced that 
this is not the Jaft time that we fhall review the language, or 
the arguments of this Sermon. We.have fcen enough of theo- 
logical 
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logical controverfy, to defpair of ever finding the truth in the 
jarring conteft. One may fay, with propriety, ‘ lam of Paul ;” 
another, ‘I am of Apollos ;’ and each may fairly affign his 
reafons for his belief. This, when any. profeffor of religion, 
is called on, or the urgency of the times requires, is not only 
fair and proper, itis manly and fpirited; but to found the 
trumpet to battle, to engage in contefts on every occafion, we 
cannot recommend, ‘They who attend to fuch difputes are 
thofe who have already decided: others look on them with in- 
difference, and that indifference wil! increafe with the increafe 
of the controverfy. We have already obferved, that thofe 
tenets and that conduct effential to falvation are written in 
characters too legible to be miftaken, and too obvious to be 
overlooked. 

The fecond Sermon is a difcourfe on the ‘ Trinity in 
Unity.’ The dean, in the manner we have juit recommended, 
* gives the fummary of his faith on this fubje&, and folemnly 
profeffes his belief of what he has advanced. In this refped, 
his candor and good fenfe deferve the utmoft refpe&t. The ar- 
guments, he allows, are not his own; but we may add, that 
they are given with advantage in point of perfpicuity, and 
often urged with force. 

‘ If the dotrine of our Lord’s divinity be not the do@trine 
of the fcriptures, and of the primitive church, it matters not 
how, when, or by whom, it was afterwards introduced. It 
fhould not have been received; it ought not to be retained. 
On the other hand, if it really be the doétrine of the fcriptures, 
and of the primitive church (as I declare before Ged, in the 
fincerity of my foul, upon the beft judgment I can form, I 
am verily perfuaded it is)—-then—ail that Dr, Priefiley has 
written, in four large volumes, concerning the Jews, and the 
Gnoftics, and the Ebionites, and the Nazarenes; concerning 
Plato, and Philo, and Juftin Martyr, and Tertullian ; con- 
cerning philofophers, fathers, and heretics many and diverfe, 
but all Unitarians ; concerning the fuppofed caution of the 
apoftles, and the metaphyfical and injudicious arguments and 
difquifitions of writers, whether ancient or modern, upon any 
part of the fubject; all this, with the goodly edifice raifed on 
uch a foundation, falls directly to pieces, vanithes into air, 

*¢ And, like the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, 
Leaves not a wreck behind.” 

As mankind are not fatisfied with the former arguments on 
either fide, we cannot expect that new ones will be followed by 
conviction. We fhall only farther advife difputants, that, if 
they cannot be of one mind, in one houfe, at leait to keepin 
view the important Chriftian doétrines of benevolence, * chae 
rity, and goad-wiil towards men,’ 

Vou, LXIIT. March, 1737 QO Di/- 
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Difcourfes on various Subjects, Evangelical and Pra@ical. By 
the Rev. Hugh Worthington, A.M. 8vo0. 55. in Boards. 
‘ Buckland. 


HE author’s profeffed defign in thefe Difcourfes is to affit 
in eftablifhing revealed, on the firm bafis of natural 
religion, and to reprefent the peculiar doétrines of the Gofpel 
in a light worthy of God’s moral attributes, and perfectly 
confonant to reafon, Thefe fermons are more diftinguifhed 
by good fenfe than by marks of originality or flights of elo- 
quence. Indeed there appears in them little pretenfion to 
ether. They are compofed in a clear, manly, and not in- 
elegant ftyle. The reafoning is generally clofe, and the argu- 
‘ments cogent ; and we think our author cannot have laboured 
without effect toward the furtherance of his main defign. 

The fubjects of thefe Difcourfes are as follow.—* I. I. A 
Vindication of Divine Providence. —III. The Wifdom of Jefus 
as a public Teacher.—IV. The Neceflity of ferious Attention 
in hearing the Word.—V. The Goodnefs of God an Objet 
of Fear.—VI. VII. On the State of Human Nature.—VIII. 
God’s Impartiality in his Dealings with Men.—IX. On the 
New Birth.—X. On the Love of God.—XI. On the Propi- 
tiation of Jefus Chrift.—xXII, XIII. Our Calling and Elec- 
tion made fure.—XIV. On Juftification by Faithh—XV. On 
the Nature and Effects of good and bad Habits. —XVI. On 
the deceitful Nature and hardening ‘Tendency of Sin.— XVII. 
Of the Evil of Initability——XVIE. Autumnal Reflections.’ 

In the eighth Difcourfe on God’s Impartiality in his Deal- 
mgs with Men, Mr. Worthington explains his vifting the 
imiquities of the father upon the childrea, in the following man- 
ner, which our readers may not find unfatisfactory. 

‘ This may be thus illuftrated : when. a nobleman is guilty 
of treafon, by the law he forfeits his-title and eftate ; the king 
takes them away from him, and therefore his children, in fuc- 
ceeding generations, are deprived of nobility and fortune ; in 
this manner may he be faid to vifit the treafon of the father on 
the children through all future generations. The king is not 
angry with the children for what their father did, they are not 
executed with him, nor is any punifhment immediately inflicted 
on them; they only fuffer the natural confequence of their 
father’s crime and punifhment. This is very intelligible to 
common underftandings, and well explains the conduct of the 
Moft High, as {poken of in the fecond commandment. 

¢ And in a fimilar way he vifits the iniquity of our firft 
parents upon their children through all generations ; for their 
fin, God made them fubje& to infirmities, ficknefs, and death, 
which in courfe are entailed on their pofterity ; thus, although 


God does nog impute their fin to us, as if we were guilty of 
eating 
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eating the forbidden fruit, yet, in the fixed courfe of nature, 
we without any injuftice in God fuffer for it; we inherit infirs 
mity, ficknefs, and death. Thefe are only temporary difad- 
vantages or trials; not guilt or final deftruction. Thetefore the 
ways of God are equal ; he is angry with no man for what he 
never did, neither was acceflary to; the fon fhall not bear the 
iniquity of the father, as he faith, neither fhall the father bear 
the iniquity of the fon; but the foul that finneth; that foul 
fhall die. 

‘ Thus you fee that God’s impartiality in rewarding and 
punifhing is grounded on the relation which all fouls ftand in 
to him; that all fouls are équally his ; according as it is faid, 
he is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works.’ 





A Syftem of the Law of Marine Infurances, with Three Chapters 
on Bottomry ; on Infurances on Lives; and on Infurances againft 
Fire. By James Allan Park, Efg. 8vo0. ios. 6d. in Boards. 
Whieldon. 


HE Law of Marine Infurances, until within thefe thirty 
yeats, was very imperfeét: it is now a large; compli- 
cated fyftem of jurifprudence, but fuffiiciently underftood. 
The plaftic hand of a mafter has been gradually moulding 
it into a rational form, not fiom ary original and éxtenfive 
views, but by applying the legal dottrines cf the fatutes 
to the particular cafes which arofe; by connecting eacli pro- 
perly with the other; and, where the law was imperfect, 
fupplying the imperfections by decifions grounded on their 
fpirit, and the cuftoms of the beft regulated commercial ftates. 
Commerce is a fyftem gradually accumulating, and it is now 
extended far beyond the bounds which the moft active and en- 
terprifing nations ever knew. In proportion to its extent, it 
snuft be a complicated fyftem ; and the legal decifions muft be 
as numerous as the new queftions which may arife in the varied 
combination of contefted opinions, or jarring interefts. There 
fhould, however, be a period, from which we can fafely fur- 
vey what is paft, and from which future collectois may proceed. 
This compilation, which is executed with great attention, 
will properly afford fach a period. 

The arrangement is all that Mr. Park claims as his own. It 
is a very good one; and his own aceount of it will afford ax 
ufeful analyfis of the work itfelf. 

‘ As the policy is the foundation upon which the whole cons 
tract depends, I have begun with that, and endeavoured to fhew 
3’s nature and it’s various kinds; and J have alfo pointed out 
the requifites which a policy muit contain, their reafon and 
Origin, as they are to be colleéted from decided cafes, or the 
ufage of merchantss When we have afcertained sire nature of 

© 2 a policy, 
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a policy, the next object is to difcover by what general rules 
courts of juftice have guided themfelves in their conftruétion of 
this {fpecies of contract. It is then neceflary to defcend to a 
more particular view of the fubject, and to fix with accurac 
and precifion thofe accidents, which fhall be deemed loffes 
within certain words ufed in the policy. “Fhus, lofles by perils 
of the fea, by capture, by detention, and by barratry, will be 
a material ground of confideration. When a lofs happens, it 
muft either be a partial, or a total lofs ; and hence it becomes 
neceflary to afcertain in what inftances a lofs fhall only be 
deemed partial, in what cafes it fhall be confidered as total ; 
and how the amount of a partial lofs is to be fettled : hence 
alfo arifes the doctrine of average, falvage, and abandonment. 
Thefe points, therefore, will be 1 the next object of attention. 

‘ Having contidered the various inftances in which the under- 
writer will be liable upon his policy, etther for a part, or for 
the whole amount, of his fubfcription ; we feem to be naturally 
led to the confideration of thofe cafes in which the underwriter 
is releafed from his refponfibility. This may happen in feveral 
ways: for fometimes the policy is void from the beginning, on 
account of fraud; of the fhip not being fea worthy; or of the 
voyage infured being prohibited. There are alfo cafes in which 
the infurer is difcharged, becaufe the infured has failed in the 
performance of thofe conditions which he had undertaken to 
fulfil; fuch as the non-compliance with warranties, and devi- 
ating trom the voyage infured : thefe and many other points of 

he fame nature occupy feveral chapters. 

‘ When the under-writer has never run any rifk, it would 
be unconicionable that he fhould retain the premium: there 
fore, after confidering thofe initances in which this is the cafe, 
it is natural next to afcertain in what cafes the under-writer 
fon ild retain, and in what cafes he fhould return the premium. 

‘ It would be in vain to tell a man that he was entitled to 
the affiflance of the law, and that his cafe was equitable and 
right, without pointing ouc in what form and by what mode 
of proceeding he thould feek a remedy. Ihave endeavoured 
to point Out the proper tribunal to which a perfon injured is to 
apply, the mode of proceeding which he is to adopt, and the 
nature of the evidence he muit adduce to fubftantiate his claim 
with refpeét to this contra¢t: after the difcuffion of marine in- 
furances, I have added three chapters upon fubjects, which, 
though they do not form a part of the plan, are fo materially 
conneéted with it in the rules and principles of decifion, that 
it feemed to me the work would be defcient without them: 
thefe are, bottomry and refpondentia, infurances upon lives, 
and infurances againit fire.’ 

‘The Introduétion was defigned to give a fhort account of 
the rife and progrefs of infurances in this country. It is now 
extended to a Short Hittory of Naval Jurifprudence, in which 
the origin of infurances is particularly confidered. This Hif- 
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tory is compiled from the beft authors: Mr. Park has advanced 
little from himfelf; but he has collefted with care, and em~« 
ployed his collections with addrefs. His ftyle is neat, fimple, 
and perfpicuous. 

The origin of infurance he attributes to the Lombards, who 
fettled in England about the thirteenth century. It does not 
appear in any code of marine jurifprudence till the publica- 
tion of the Wifbuy code. The laws of Oleron, which were 
promulgated by Richard the Firft, about the clofe of the 
twelfth century, do not mention it. Notwithttanding the 
Lombards arrived fo early, and that they indifputably intro- 
duced this kind of contract into England, we fufpe& that it 
originated in the North. ‘The date of the Wifbuy code is 
indeed uncertain: we are inclined to adopt the opinions of 
thofe who bring it much below the eftablithment of the laws 
of Oleron; but it is highly probable, that the inftitutions 
there promulgated were not framed at that time, but had 
been adopted, in commerce, long before, perhaps before the 
exiftence of Wifbuy as acity. ‘The eltablifhed code only gave 
it confiftency and authority. It is, therefore, more reafonable 
to fuppofe that the Lombards learned this cuitom in the North, 
and brought it from thence to England; for it would feem 
extraordinary, that, if it had been common in Italy, Richard 
fhould not be acquainted with it; or if he was acquainted with 
the ufe of contracts of fo much confequence, that he fhould 
not have added fome regulations concerning them to his own 
code. 

The author clearly fhows, that the law of infurances was 
little underftood in England for many years after the practice 
was known. Jn faét, it grew with the growth of commerce, 
and increafed with its ftrength. In this work he explains the 
fyftem as it now ftands; points out the fucceflive improve- 
ments which have been made by enacting falutary laws, and 
endeavours to fhow that the conftruction of thefe laws is at 
once libera], judicious, and well adapted to eftablifh a great 
commercial fyitem. 

We cannot give fpecimens of the execution of particular 
parts: itis enough to obferve that, in the beginning of each 
chapter, he eftablifhes the principles on which the cafes de- 
pend ; connects thefe principles afterwards with the cafes; 
and points out the diftinG@ions on which the exceptions depend, 
This part of his tafk is performed with accuracy ; and we have 
reafon to be fatisfied with the fidelity of tne reports. At the 
end are added the forms of different policies, and of refpone 
dentia bonds, 

Q 3 Me 
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MMonafticon Hibernicum; or, an Hiftory of the Abbies, Priorzs, 
and other Religious Houfes.in Ireland. By Mervyn Archdall, 
4.M. 4to. 11. 5s. 1m Boards. Robinfons, 


oo Irifh writers probably exaggerate the accounts of the 

very early civilization of their country, and of the learned 
men which it had produced, when {cience was almott loft in 
Europe. Yet they have clearly fhown that, when the conti- 
nent yielded to the ravages of the barbarous hordes from the 
North, Jiterature found an afylum on the fhores of the At- 
lantic. Monattic inftitytions have had their hours of triumph, 
and are now on the eve of their total decline: let us look at 
them, without prejudice, in a political light, or the hatred 
which a confideration of their numerous abyfes muft infpire. 
If we confider the ftate of fociety at that period, the turbu- 
lence of the feudal lords, the difficulty of finding a protector, 
without acknowledging a mafter, the monaftery was an ufeful 
tetreat. To the unaflifted virgin it was an afylum ; to the 
unfortunate and the difappointed, a moft happy relief from 
¢ares and vexation. Under the garb of religion, which at 
firft protected them, they feemed, long after their utility was 
yo more, too facred to be affaulted by the fecular arm, which 
10w hangs over them, almoft ready to inflict the fatal blow. 
After another century, they will probably be known little more 
than by name. To thefe inftitutions Ireland owed the prefer- 
vation of many {parks of literature, which never rofe, in that 
¢ountry, to any diftinguifhed height. The fons of Ireland 
¢arrigd them, however, to diftant kingdoms, and {pread the 
enlivening flame, which foftered the remains of fcience in 
Europe. From the introdugtion of Chriftianity into Ireland, 
in the fifth century, monaftic inftitutions foon became nume- 
rous: the foil was congenial to their nature, and they flou- 
sifhed with vigour and luxuriance. They have not yet had 
their hiftorian : another Dugdale was required. Our au- 
thor has fketched out a bold and extenfive outline. With 
great labour he has acquired much important information, 
which, if properly encouraged, he will probably publifh at 
Jength : in this volume he has only given the heads of a future 
work, which we think will be both intereiting and valuable, 
and which we earneftly hope will not be fuftered to moulder in 
oblivion. 

‘ The hiftory of monachifm, in this ifle, fays our able and 
well-informed author, like the edifices it once reared, is almotft 
an heap of ruins; it was time to colle& and preferve i its frag- 
-aopecby and ‘past to fave it from utter oblivion ; the attempt 
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tion will merit the indulgence of the learned, the candid, and 
the patriotic. 

‘ It was towards the clofe of the 5th century, that St. Pa- 
trick eftablithed here the monkith profeffion ; fimplicity and 
purity of manners, and the moft rigid mortification, were well 
calculated to infpire Pagans with veneration for fuch miflion- 
aries and their do@rines, and the frith received, with the ru- 
diménts of their faith, a predilection for the monaftic ftate. 
Congal, Carthag, and Columba, in the fixth century, carried 
monkery to greater f{plendor and perfe&ion by their rules and 
noble foundations, and by their eminent talents, and diftin- 
guifhed zeal; they were the fruitful parents of a numerous 
progeny of monks, who, in the next century, multiplied to 
fuch numbers, that bifhop Nicholfon, an excellent judge, pro- 
nounces them equal to all the other inhabitants of the kingdom. 
In fucceeding ages, every improvement of drefs or difcipline 
was quickly adopted here; and the long catalogue of Augutti- 
nians, Benediétines, Ciftertians, and the reft, grace our mo- 
naftic annals. Our ancient abbies and monafteries, adorned 
with every fculptural and architectural ornament, fpeak the 
tate of the times, the public generofity, and the opulence of 
thefe communities. Thefe are faéts imperfectly known to the 
natives, and not at all to foreigners ; it fhall therefore be the 
bufinefs of the following pages, to draw them from obf{curity, 
and place them in a clearer light.’ 


At this moment the eftablifhment of the Proteftant religion, 
as Mr. Archdall obferves, is only partial; and he mentions 
the evidence of Dr. Burke, late titular bifhop of Offory, that 
in the year 1756, there were in Ireland, of the Dominican 
order only, 181 monks: the Francifcans were much more 
numerous, 

Sir James Ware firt began the collections for an Trifh Mo- 
nafticon ; but he was too clofely connected with public bu- 
finefs, and his attention too much diftraéted by various avoe 
cations, to proceed far in the defign. He drew, fays Mr. 
Archdall, a‘ tolerably corre&t outline of our cenobitic efta- 
blifhments, but very imperfe& as to their private hiftory and 
property.’ Jn 1690, Ware’s catalogue was enlarged, from the 
hiftoriographers of the different monaftic orders, by M. Alle- 
mande ; tranflated again from the French, and publifhed by 
captain Stevens, in 1722. Mr. Harris, the editor of Ware, 
changed the form of the work, but has contraéted it too much 
to render it fatisfa&tory. 

In this imperfe&t ftate our author found his fubje&t. His 
enquiries began at the inftigation of doctor Pococke, bifhop 
of Offory and Meath ; and he now, after many years inceflant 
toil, and much expence, publifhes an epitome of the records 
end documents which he has collected. The reafon of not 
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publifhing the whole, we have already noticed. The bulk 


would form two volumes in folio; and the expence would 
exceed the fortune of a ‘ private clergyman.” The work is 
undoubtedly of great confequence in different views ; and we 
would recommend the author to try the liberality of the public, 
if it be not poflible to procure parliamentary aid, which cer- 
tainly would be exerted with great propriety on a work of 
national confequence. : 

There is much information in this volume, relating to the 
eftablifhment, the revenues, and peculiar fituation of various 
monaftic inflitutions, the arrangement of which is illuftrated 
by a map. The habits of the different orders are alfo explained, 
both by defcriptions, and fuitable engravings. 

It is difficult to give a fpecimen of a work which confifts 
of fhort, detached, and almoft independent faéts. We hall, 
however, fele& an extract of fome curiofity, relating to Chrift- 
Chorch in Dublin. 


* Involved in darknefs and obfcurity, in vain we fearch for 
the origin of our religious foundations, the improbabilities and 
fitions of monkith Jegends are ofien our only evidences ; and 
we are frequently obliged to adopt the palpable anachronifms 
of fuch writings, in the place of authentic documents, and 
chronological certainty. 

‘ On the prefent occafion we are fortunately relieved from 
thefe difficulties by the teftimony of a venerable record, the 
Black Book of Chrift Church, which informs us, that about the 
year of our Lord 1038, Sitric, the fon of Ableb, or rather 
Aulif, the Dani prince of Dublin, gave to Donat, bithop of 
that fee, a place, where the arches or vaults were founded, to 
erect a church to the honour of the Bleffed Trinity. 

“ Ware, Harris, and other antiquaries, who have mentioned 
thefe circumflances, give us the extraét without fubjoining any 
elucidation, which however it feems to call for. 

‘ From the practice of thofe ages, we know that it was ufual 
to build fmall oratories, and to arch that part in which the 
fhrine of the faint, or uther facred depofit was placed. ‘The 
ftone roofing prevented accidents from fire, and at the fame 
time preferved a reference to thofe cryptical monatlic cells, then 
held in general veneration. When a large edifice was con- 
ftructed, as was particularly the caie at Cafhell, thefe ancient 
vaulted oratories were religioully preferved, and were looked 
on as indubitable proots ot the antiquity and holinef{s ot the 
church. From this explanation and inftance, a doubt cannot 
be entertained of thefe arches being the foundation of an an- 
¢ient oratory, and which the donations of Sitric enlarged and 

fyrnifhed with convenient and neceflary offices; for fo the 
words ‘* fathcienter ad edificandam ecclefiam cum tota curia” 
are to be interpreted,’ 
Per- 
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Perhaps we fhall alfo be excufed for adding the following 
tegendary tradition, relative to the ftaf€ of Jefus, given to 
St. Patrick, which he ufed to carry in his hands, 


¢ St. Patrick, moved by divine inftinét, or angelic revelation, 
vifited one Juftus, an afcetic who inhabited an ifland in the 
Tyrhene fea, a man of exemplary virtue and moft holy life. 
After mutual falatations and difcourfe, he prefented the Irith 
apoitle with a ftaff, which he averred he had received from the 
hands of Jefus Chrift himfelf. In this ifland were fome men 
in the bloom of youth, and others who appeared aged and de- 
crepit; St. Patrick converfing with them, found that thofe 
aged perfons were fons of thofe feemingly young; aftonifhed 
at this miraculous appearance, he was told, ‘‘ that from their 
infancy they had ferved God, that they were conftantly em- 
ployed in works of charity, and their doors ever open to the 
traveller and diftreffed ; that one night a ftranger, with a ftaff 
in his hand, came to them, whom they accommodated to the 
beft of their power; that in the morning he bleffed them, and 
faid, 1am Jefus Chrift whom you have always faithfully ferved, 
but laft night you received me in my proper perfon; he then 
gave his ftaff to their fpiritual father, with directions to deliver 
it to a ftranger named Patrick, who would fhortly vifit them ; 
on faying this he afcended into heaven, and left us in that 
ftate of juvenility in which you behold us; and our fons, then 
young, are the old decrepit perfons you now fee.’’ Jocelyn 
goes on to relate, that with this ftaff our apoftle colle€ted every 
venomous creature in the ifland to the top of the mountain of 
Cruagh Phadruig, in the county of Mayo, and from thence pre- 
cipitated them into the ocean.’ 


The author feldom dwells on fuch trifles.——His book is 
chiefly filled with faés of importance, which explain the 
fituation, and the fources of the riches of the different mo- 
nafteries. We with well to his great work, and hope that he 
will meet with a liberal contribution. 





fn Hiftorical and Critical Review of the Civil Wars in Ireland, 
Srom the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Settlement under 
King William. With the State of the Irifo Catholics, from 
that Settlement to the Relaxation of the Popery Laws, in the 
Year 1778. By John Curry, M.D. 2 Vols. 80. 105. 6d. 
iz Boards. Robinfons. 


HE firft appearance of this work was in 1775: it was 
mentioned at fome length, in our Forty-third Volume, 

P: 445. ‘The name of the author was not then annexed ; but 
we now find that it was the production of Dr, Curry, an able 
man, 
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man, and a judicious phyfician. It may be worth while to 
mention, from his life, the fource of works which were after- 
wards enlarged into the treatife we formerly reviewed. 


In O&ober, 1746, as he paffed through the Caftle-yard, 
on the memorial day of the Irifh rebellion in 1641, he met two 
Jadies, and a girl of about eight years of age, who, ftepping 
on a little before them, turned about fuddenly, and, with up- 
lifted hands and horror in her countenance, exclaimed, ‘* Are 
there any of thofe bloody Papifts in Dublin ?”? This incident, 
which to a different hearer would be laughable, filled the doc- 
tor with anxious reflections. He immediately inferred that the 
child’s terror proceeded from the impreflion made on her mind, 
by the fermon preached that day in Chrilt-church, whence thofe 
Jadies proceeded ; and having procured a copy of the fermon, 
he found that his furmife was well founded. In a fpirit very 
different from that of the preacher, he immediately, on return- 
ing to his houfe, fat down to give fome check to the hatred and 
afperity revived in thefe anniverfary invectives, from feats fet 
apart for the propagation of truth and benevolence among men. 
His tract on this fubje& he put in the form of a Dialogue, 
wherein one of the intercolutors fhews the unfairnefs, and ab- 
furdity alfo, of charging to any religion whatever, the crimes 
which that religion condemns, but which fome of its profeflors 
may, attimes, be guilty of. After fuch general reflections, he 
expofes the unfortunate caufes which led to the infurrection in 
1641, and the fatal confequences which followed. Three king- 
doms were then in a flame, and the moderation and good fenie 
of a few could not ftop the conflagration: though it might in 
the beginning be eafily quenched by thofe in power, had not. 
their private views and felf-intereft biaffed them to fupply the 
fuel. ‘The people of our days are no farther concerned in fuch 
evils, than to remind them of never repeating them. The 
caufe removed, the effects fhould not be active, and be active, 
folely, from fuggeftions of the imagination. To this the 
adverfary to that interlocutor made anfwer, That though the 
evils complained of have long ceafed, yet that among Papiits 
the principle remains, and muft juftify every legal penalty they 
are expofed to: he converted fuppofition into a fact which he 
could not prove. With no better argument, the Dialogue was 
attacked in a voluminous pamphlet, by Mr. Walter Harris, a 
gentleman unverfed in the philofophy of hiftory, and flagrantly 
abufive, but fit enough for his office of a compiler. Dr. Curry 
replied, in a book entitled Hiftorical Memoirs; a work well 

received by the public, and from which Mr. Brooke had his 
materials for his ‘Trial of the Roman Catholics.’ 


We mentioned, in our former account of this work, that the 
author’s great object was to counteract the mifreprefentations of 


hiltorians, in refpect to Irith tranfattions, for almoft z00 years 
| before, 
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tefore. Ireland was undoubtedly treated with all the rigour 
which conquered countries experience ; the inhabitants, warm, 
jntrepid, and independent, could ill brook this condu&; and 
to this imperfect fubjugation were at laft added the prejudices 
which a difference of religion will always produce. Henry and 
Elizabeth could not infpire them with their own opinions, 
Dr. Curry, who was himfelf a Catholic, feels a little of thefe 
prejudices : he at times, as we have remarked, trufts too much 
to the vague fuggeftions of authors of his own party, and 
magnifies their opinions into facts. We do not mean to invali- 
date the authority of Dr. Curry’s evidences: he is, in general, 
a candid hiftorian ; and many of his fources of information 
are very refpectable. He has fufficiently fhown that the condu& 
of the Englifh governors was not fuch as to procure efteem or 
affection; but, at the fame time, he has not fully juftified 
many parts of the Irifh conduct. It is now a calmer moment: 
the differences of religion no longer infpire hatred: thefe in- 
tolerant principles have declined ; and we hope the penal ex- 
¢eptions to the Catholics, at leaft in that kingdom, will no 
longer difgrace the ftatute-books. ‘They are perhaps the only 
impediments to a fincere and hearty union. 

In this edition much new matter, from parliamentary jour- 
nals, ftate aéts, and other authentic documents, is added from 
the author’s manufcripts. We are forry that he did not him- 
felf revife it; for we think much might have been foftened, 
and fomewhat changed. Yet this work will have its ufe: 
€ audi alteram partem,’ is always a ufeful leffon to an hif- 
torian. 

To this edition is added, * The State of the Catholics of 
Ireland, from the Settlement, under King William, to the 
Relaxation of the Popery Laws in 1778.’ This narrative gives 
afavourable account of the conduéct of the Catholics; and 
brings into full view, the infringement of the capitulation of 
Limerick, the increafe of penal oppreflions, and the infults 
which have occafionally been offercd to the Catholics. The 
work is, properly fpeaking, a continuation of the civil hiftory 
of the conduct of the Catholics, and their antagonifts. It 
could not be added under the former title, becaufe it includes 
no military tranfaétions. 

The Appendix contains many authentic documents, from 
the moft refpeétable colleftions, to confirm different parts of 
the detail, It is in many refpects a ftrong and {atisfactory 
body of evidence. 
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Poems and Effays, by a Lady lately deceafed. 2Vols. Sectond 
Edition. 8vo. 75. fewed. Dilly. 


HESE Poems and Effays, we are told, were written to 
relieve the tedious hours of pain and ficknefs. ‘The 
author, in the prime of life, was condemned, for ten years, 
to increafing fufferings ; and we cannot be furprifed to find 
that the fcenes are fometimes tinftured with the fombre pencil : 
it is furprifing that, in every inftance, a placid ferenity, a 
calm and fteady refignation to the divine will, without a figh 
of regret at the happinefs which her misfortunes doomed her 
to forego, are eminently confpicuous. The editor tells us, 
that ‘ the reader who feeks for amufement only, may poflibly 
receive no gratification from the perufal of them; but for 
fuch readers they are not intended.’ 

This is expreffed with a becoming indignation, if we con- 
fider the frivolous amufements of the idle, the diffipated fons 
and daughters of fafhion, who are incapable of feeling, and 
not allowed, while whirling in the giddy vortex, to think. 
Yet it is, in our opinion, an interefting amufement to purfue 
the fentiments of a mind capable of reflectinz, and whofe re- 
flections have, both by reafon and religion, been direéted in 
a proper channel; to fee a heart, foftened by its own pains, 
beat with univerfal benevolence to all the world, and fome- 
times feeking to elude the moments of diftreis by raifing other 
images, and endeavouring to efcape into other fcenes. It 
raifes perhaps the figh, the unavailing wih ; but the mind is 
foftened in the progrefs, and returns, we think, amended 
from the tafk. We regret, we feverely regret with the editor, 
the fatal termination ; and muft take our Seve of the amiable 
and the elegant author, in the words which he has chofen from 
Ariofto. 

¢ Vattene in pace alma beata & bella! 
Vattene in pace a la faperna fede, 
E lafcia al mondo efempio di tva fede !’ * 

The Poems are, an ‘ Ode to Hope—Elegy on the Death 
of Mr. Garrick—A Ballad—Subject Love, for the Vafe at 
Batheafton Villa—To Mifs » then Two Years old— 
Louifa ; a Tale—Envy ; a Fragment—On the New Year.’ 

- Though they are in general diftinguifhed by the milder ra- 
diance which a benevolent heart, rather than poetic fire, can 

difplay, yet there are paflages which fhow what the author, 
in happier circumflances, might have performed: the follow- 
ing ftanza from the Ode to Hope, is of this kind. 








* Go in peace, lovely and blefled fpirit ! 
Go in peace to your heavenly manfion, 
And leave to the world an example of your affection! 
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Poems and Effays, by a Lady. 
‘ Pancy wave thy airy pinionsys 
Bid the foft ideas rife, 
Spread o’er all thy -wide dominions 
Vernal fweets and cloudlefs tkies. 
And lo! on yonder verdant plain 
A lovely youthful train appear, 
Their gentle hearts have felt no pain, 
Their guiltlefs bofoms know no fear : 
In each gay fcene fome new delight they find, 
Yet fancy gayer profpetts {till behind. 
Where are the foft delufions fled ? 
Mutt wifdom teach the foul to mourn ? 
Return, ye days of ignorance, return: 
Before my eyes your fairy vifions fpread ! 
Alas! thofe vifions charm no more, 
The pleafing dream of youth is o’er, 
Far other thoughts muft now the foul employ, 
It glows with other hopes, it pants for other joy.’ 

We regret that the Outline of Envy, a canto, in Spencer’s 
allegorical manner, and in Spencer’s ftanza, without his ob- 
folete language, was not finifhed. What the lady has done 
is very good, and her Outline is excellent. In general, the 
pathetic and the moral ftrains rife far beyond mediocrity. 

The Effays are, ‘ On Senfibility-—-On the Character of La- 
titia—On Politeneis—On the Charaéter of Curio—On Can- 
dour—On Fortitude—On the Advantages of Afflittion—On 
she Pleafures of Religion—On Gratitude—On Happinefs— 
On Chriftian Perfection—On Refignation.’ 

Thefe Effays are diftinguifhed by the good fenfe of the ob- 
fervations, and the eafe and perfpicuity of the ftyle. To look 
for profound obfervations, a connected chain of reafoning, or 
philofophical remarks, would be to expe&t what would have 
been unfuitable to the author’s fituation. A knowlege of the 
human heart, and the manners of the world, are commonly 
difplayed. We fhall fele¢t an inftance or two. 

Curio is a man of good intentions, and a benevolent heart, 
but hurried away by paffion, reftlefs. and impatient. His cha- 
racter is difcuffed in a converfation between his friend and a 
ftranger, who has only known him in his difagreeable mo- 
ments, and is conduéted with fpirit and addrefs, The cons 
cluding obfervations, from their concifenefs, we fhall choofe 
for our quotation. 

‘ Alcander could not but be fenfible of the truth of many of 
Hilario’s obfervations ;—he fighed in fecret for the friend 
whofe good qualities he valued, and whofe foibles gave him 
pain ; and could Curio have known what his friend felt for him 
at that moment, it might perhaps have gone farther than all he 
i . ever 
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ever read or thought upon the fubject, towards correcting 4 
fault for which he often blamed himfelf, but which he ftill cons 
tinued to indulge, and to imagine himfelf unable to fabdue. 

‘ Perhaps neither of the parties concerned in this difpute 
were well qualified to judge as to the fubject of it. Efteem and 
yegard influenced the one, and added ftrength to his good- 
nature ; while the other, whofe patience was wearied out by 
the ill-humours of a ftranger, of whofe merits he was ignorant, 
was naturally difpofed to view them in an unfavourable light. 
But fuch a converfation mutt induce every indifferent perfon to 
reflect on the importance of a quality which could oblige a 
friend to blufh for the perfon he eiteemed, and make an enemy 
at firft fight of one by no means wanting in good-natute, who 
came into company with a difpofition to pleafe and to be pleafed, 
and whofe difguft was occafioned by a difappointment in that 
aim. 

¢ Can fuch a quality be a matter of little confequence, which 
thofe who are punctual in their duty in more effential points 
may be permitted to neglect ? Can it be a difpofition fo ftrongly 
implanted in the heart of any man, that his utmoft efforts 
cannot conquer it?—The firft fuppofition might furnifh an 
excufe for giving way to any fault, fince all may fancy they 
have virtues to counterbalance it. The laft would reduce us 
almoft to mere machines, and difcourage every effort to reform 
and improve the heart, without which, no real and folid virtue 


can be attained.’ 


We fhall fele& one paffage more, in a different ftyle: we 
here attend the author in her fick room; we fee the fmile of 
benevolence breaking through the languor which had fixed her 
features ; we fee the foul, not indeed in * the pride of ftoicifm,’ 
denying pain to be an evil, but, from a confidence in religion, 
which fhe has felt and profeffed, looking forward to another 


and better life. 


‘ There is yet another fituation, which, more than all thofe 
hitherto mentioned, feems to damp all the powers of the foul, 
and exclude all means of doing good to ourfelves or others, 
and that is ficknefs. When the body is weakened by pain, the 
thoughts confufed, and the fpirits funk, we are apt to think it 
is no time to aim at perfection, and that we are incapable of 
making any effort towards it: yet even here we fhould remem- 
ber what has been all along obferved, that the perfection re 

uired cf us coniilts in exerting to the utmoft thofe powers which 
we poflefs, however little they may be. In-fuch a ftate, we 
cannot indeed act as we would have done in the days of health 
and ftrength, but we can ftill conitantly and fincerely endeavour 
to do our beit. 

‘In this, as in every other fituation, we fhould remember, 


shat to avoid giving pain is as much an act of benevolence as 
to 
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to do real good. An impatient word, or even a groan, may 
wound the heart of the friend who has been watching night and 
day to give you eafe and comfort; fupprefs it, and you will 
have prevented a pang, greater perhaps than that which you 
relieve when you give bread to the hungry and drink to the: 
thirfty. An expreflion of fretfulnefs at the little inadvertencies 
of attendants may difcourage well-meant endeavours, while a. 
different conduct might ftill incite them to do more, and pofli- 
bly in time might teach thofe, who at firft were guided merely 
by intereit, to act upon a better motive. 

‘Such opportunities of doing good may yet be found; and 
if fuch exertions are attended with fome difficulty, let us re- 
member, that to conquer that difficulty is a chief part of the 
perfection which fuch a ftate admits of.’ 


We have thus given our real opinion: the lady was un- 
known to us; but we could not pafs by her tomb without 
fcattering thofe flowers which her merit juftly claims, without 
weeding the nettle from her grave. 





Poems by Fames Fordyce, D.D. Small 8v0. 35. in Boards. 
Cadell. 


AS a divine and philofopher we believe Dr. Fordyce’s fupe- 
rior merit is generally acknowleged. The fame unanimity 
will not prevail in eftimating his poetical abilities, which cer- 
tainly are much more queftionable, and of an inferior order. 
We apprehend the ingenious author will not be much difap- 
pointed, or uneafy on that account. His literary fame is built 
on too folid a bafis, and framed of too valuable materials, to 
need adventitious embellifhments from fo airy a fuperftru€ture. 
Indeed the doctor’s pretenfions are very humble, as the fubfe- 
quent extract from his Preface, which breathes the {pirit of 
modeity, candour, and goodnefs, fufficiently proves. 


‘It is with diffidence that I now appear before the public as 
an adventurer in poetry. For much the greater part of my life 
I did not believe that I could produce any thing tolerable in 
that way, and therefore never attempted it; though I was very 
early 2 warm admirer of the art. At lait, however, I made 
the experiment, and wrote two or three trifles, that were ap- 
proved by the few friends who faw them; but I felt no incli- 
nation to proceed, nor fuppofed that I fhould ever feel any. In 
truth, it is but very lately that I thought of trying what [ 
could do, in different ftyles, on a variety of fubjects and occa- 
fions ; as a kind of exercife, which, intermingled with more 
ferious ftudies, might contribute at once to employ and enliven 
my retirement, provided I did not find it too laborious. The 
refult was, that foon after I began, much of the difficulty I had 
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apprehended difappeared, and I was infenfibly led on far bee 
yond my firft defign.’ 


From this proemium we were naturally induced to expe& no 
high-wrought performances; nothing of the ‘ poet’s eye glan- 
cing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.’ No fuperior 
excellence in this character can be acquired, unlefs it proceeds 
from the voluntary efforts of a fervid imagination. Whoever 
writes verfe as a tafk impofed, as a relaxation from feverer 
ftudies, with an idea of difficulties to be furmounted, may be 

recife and correct, may attain the character of a good verififier, 
bat never that of a poet. What might be expected, however, 
is performed. We in general can approve, but not applaud. 
We every where diftinguith evident marks of found fenfe, of a 
pious and well-informed mind. The diction is clear and per- 
{picuous, totally divefted of all meretricious ornaments ; but it 
is fometimes profaic, and the rhymes are frequently incorrect. 
The following little poem, we believe, has been publithed 
before ; but if fo, it deferves a fecond perufal. The compli- 
ment at the conclufion is no lefs juft than elegant; and the 
whole beautifully fimple. 


‘Virtue and Ornament: an Ode. To the Ladies. 


© The diamond’s and the ruby’s rays 
Shine with a milder, finer flame, 

And more attract our love and praife 
Than Beauty’s felf, if loft to fame. 


¢ But the fweet tear in Pity’s eye 
Tranfcends the diamond’s brighteft beams ; 
And the foft blufh of Modefty 


More precious than the ruby feems. 


« The glowing gem, the {parkling ftone, 
May ftrike the fight with quick furprife ; 
But Truth and Innocence alone 
Can ftill engage the good and wife, 


‘ No glitt’ring ornament or fhow 
Will aught avail in grief or pain: 

Only from inward worth can flow 
Delight that ever fhall remain. 


* Behold, ye fair, your lovely queen ! 
*Tis not her jewels, but her mind ; 
A mecker, purer, ne’er was feen; 
It is her virtue charms mankind ” 


We meet, likewife, with two well written poems, in imitation 
of Spencer: and in many others, the moral and religious duties 
are dchreated with perfpicuity, and forcibly inculcated.—An 
exceilemt engraving of the author is prefixed. ° | 
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_ is a Society on the continent, which, from theit 
particular connections, are better known in England than 
fome others of greater note; and whofe objects are of greater 
importance. We mean the Theological Society at Harlem; 
called, from its inftitutor and principal benefactor, Teyler’s. 
We mention it; to give. an account of the prize-differtations, 
publifhed fome time fince, on a quetlion relating to the ittate of 
Chriitianity, particularly in the eaftern churches, about the 
time of Mahomet, in order to afcertain the influence which 
that ftate had on the progrefs of his religion: The volume, 
publifhed by the Society, contains four Difiertations : the firft in 
order is written Michel Paps Sza:hmari, profeflor in theolog 
and ecclefiaftical hiftory in the Proteitant college of Claufen- 
burg, in Tranfylvania. It is preferred by the judges to the 
others; but from a punétilio, needlefs to explain, it did not 
receive the gold medal. It is full of informition; but the aus 
thor’s learning appears to be fuperior to his judgment, and to 
his liberality. The * odious Arian herefy,’ he confiders as the 
ehief afliftance to the progrefs of Mahometanifin; and he feems 
very apprehenfive that we fhull fall from Arianifm into Socinian- 
ifm, and from thence into deifm. We mutt leave Dr. Prieftley 
to fettle this account with the profeffor, for it is not within the 
province of our fhort explanation. The popular doétrines of 
Mahomet, the allowance of polygamy; and a little lefs feverity 
than was exercifed by the Chriilians again{t unbelievers; are 
confidered by the profeffor as the great inducements which led 
people to the mofque. Fatigued with difputes about religions 
they were glad to embrace that which not only allowed them 
reft, but indulged them in fenfuality. 

The next Differtation is a very able one; by M. Jerome de 
Bofch ; but it is full of digreffions, aud well contrafted by the 
third, which is defignedly concife, though fulficiently clear. 
The great aid which Mahomet received, in M. Hugenholtz’s 
opinion, was the divifions of the Chrittian church, and the re- 
Bellions in the ftate. | 

The lat Differtation is written by M. Slothouwer, mailer of 
the grammar fchool of Leuwaarden : it is a clear, methodical, 
inafterly performance; and Mahometanifin,; in his opinion, ig 
founded on the corruptions of Chriftianity. A religion, whofe 
origin is divine, may, he thinks, be equally injurious with a 
fyltern derived either from enthufiafm, foily, or knavery; if the 
divine feligion is fo far corrupted, that it is not indiiputably 
clear fromi what fource the knowlege of it is to be derived: 
fecondly, if its profeffors piety and goodnefs are eftimated only by 
their violence it defence of fpeculative doctrines, or by their 
intolerance ; thirdly, when fpeculative dottrisies, in themfe!ves 
unintelligible, are erected into articles of faith: fourthly, when 
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perfecutions ave excited between members of the fame commu. 
nion, on account of trifling and accidental differences of opi- 
nion. ‘This was the ftate of the Chriflian church in the time of 
.Mahomet; and from thefe divifions, that of Mahomet flou- 
rifhed. Thefe Differtations are printed in the Dutch language ; 
but the firit was originally written in Latin, and fince tranflated. 
We muft not leave Harlem, without alfo mentioning the 
twenty-fecond volume of the Memoirs publifhed by the Philo- 
fophical Society in that city. The mott interefting effay is. that 
written by M. Caftillon, profeffor at Berlin, on a queftion pro- 
pofed by the Society : ‘ What are the Principles and Characters 
of Analogy, and how fhould the Philofopher apply it in the in- 
veftigation of phyfical and moral truths?’ On the characters 
and principles of analogy, we perceive nothing new, It is 
founded by our author on mathematical ratios.. Its ufe is faid 
to be, to correct our own judgment on intellediual fubjects by 
the aififtance of our fenfes, and then the judgment of others ; 
fecondly, to deduce general truths from particular ones; thirdly, 
to prove the truth or falfhood of propotitions which cannot be 
otherwife demonftrated ; fourthly, to difcover new truths in na- 
tural or moral philofophy. 

This Differtation is followed by another, of profeflor J. Paps 
de Fagaras de Vafarhely, on the fame fubject ; which contains 
good obfervations, but not very clearly digeited. In our opinion, 
either affords a. very imperfect gnd inadequate anfwer to the 
queftion. The next two hundred pages are taken up by a Theo- 
logical Differtation of M. Lambert Meyer, on the Moral State 
of Infants after this Life; and the volume is concluded by a 
Differtation on the Panicum crus Galli, by profeffor de Gorter ; 
and Meteorological Obfervations, made in the Years 1782, 
3783, and 1784, by M. Bruyninps. 

* * * * 

At Paris, the publication of a new work, by the abbé Ray, 
ts datly expected. It is entitied Univerfal Zoology, in a port- , 
able Form, arranged in alphabetical Order, and each Animal 
referred to its Place, in the beft Syftems. Though called port- 
able, it is to make a volume of feven or eight hundred pages ; 
and the publication is chiefly carried on by fubfcription. The 
author’s fituation, as keeper of the chemical and phyfical cabi- 
nets of the Lyceum, together with his general character, will 

hp og render this work very valuable. It is eagerly wifhed 
or by fome of the beit naturalifts. The fyflem we have men- 
tioned nsturally cirecied our attention to the fame fubject ; and. 

- we have recurred to the various difcoveries with which we have 
lately been prefented in that part of natural hiftory. On the 

- continent they have had many mifcellaneous affiftants, but few 
great works. Linneus and Buffon cefcribed, comparatively, 
but few fpecies ; and M. Erxleben, in bis Hiftory, publifhed in 
-. the year 1782, enumerated 342. The number defcribed by 
Mr. Pennant we liave not counted; we fuppofe them to be pa 
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*han thofe of Buffon, and lefs than M, Erxleben’s colleétion. 
Later obfervations have not only added to the number, but to our 
more intimate acquaintance with the forms and manners of thofe 
before defcribed. We fhall mention a few of the new kinds; 
and muft begin with one which humbles the pride ef man by 
its fimilitude. 

The apes have generally flat nofes; and the perfection of 
Grecian forms was moft unlike, in this refpeét, to that difgufting 
animal, which approaches fo near us in others. There has, 
however, a {pecies of fimia been prefented to the king’s cabinet 
at Paris, which has a long well-formed nofe, refembling that 
feature in the human race, except that it is flightly fluttened, 
The feptum narium, Which, in this kind, is generally thick, in 
the new fpecies is as thin as in man. M. Daubenton has named 
it fimia nafalis. 

M. Desfontaines has brought, from the coaft of Barbary, the 
true widyxos of Ariftotle : every naturalift knows how many ‘dif- 

utes the doubts about the real animal, which the Grecian na- 
turalift deferibed, have occafioned. ‘This ape is of a moderate 
fize: it has twenty-eight teeth, of which four are canine, very 
like thofe of man. He lives in fociety, in the woods ; is ealfil 
tamed; lives upon fruits, and even herbs; and attaches himfelf 
‘to his mafter. It is, however, remarkable, that, in their dome- 
fticated ftate, they never produce young. The fame naturalift 
has brought from Barbary, a tiger, a little larger than the 
ounce, but effentially different from it: fecondly, a new variety, 
if not a new fpecies of fox; it is larger than our’s; its hair is 
yellow, and ears black: thirdly, a new variety of otter, larger 
and of a lighter colour than our’s ; fourthly, two new {pecies of 
rats. We fhall not dwell on thefe fubjects, becaufe our author 
has promifed us a particular account of his travels very foon. 

M. Vaillant has difcovered a new fpecies of mole; and, to 
the collections of this kingdom there have been four or five 
{pecies lately added, of which it is not our prefent bufinefs to 
give any defcription. 

‘The difputes which have arifen between Dr. Girtanner and 
M. Van Berchen, concerning the Alpine goat, the wild goat of 
Pennant, and the capra ibex of Linnzus, have greatly illuftrated 
the natural hiflory of this animal. Dr. Girtannei’s remarks 
were made in a journey through Switzerland, the Grifons, and 
part of Italy: they contain alfo fome obiervations on the mar- 
motte, which we have already had occafion to rhention. M. Van 
Berchen’ confounded the animal named by Pallas the Siberian 
goat with the Alpine goar, from which it differs very materia'ly. 
From ‘this difpute, the difference is more clearly afceriained ; 
and there are at prefent, in the Br.tith Mufeum, the horns of both 
ipecies. The Siberian goat is that which is faid to come from 
the ifle of Cyprus. It fhould, however, be owned, that Van 
Berchen has tranflated a valuable memoir, by M. Guildenttedt, 
dcom the twentieth volume of the New Peterfourgh Commen- 

Ss tures, 
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taries. On the jackal, with fuccefs ; and added to it fome very 
valuable notes. In this Memoir there is a very accurate and 
judicious defcription of the animal ; and, in the notes, an en- 
tertaiving account of its manners, taken from the Ruffian Travels 
into Perlia. The great object of the annotator is to render the 
opinion of Pallas, that the jackal is the origin of the race of 
dogs, improbable. In its habits, appearance, and manners, it 
is not unlike the wild dogs, which greatly refemble the common 
fheep dog. 

M. Van Berchen propofes to publifh a very ufeful work on 
zoology, as a guide to travellers. ‘I heir vague, uncertain, con- 
tradictory, and fometimes falfe accounts, have given great trou- 

le to naturalilts, and have led them int6 error; therefore this 
author propofes to enable them to diftinguifh the known fpecies 
of animals, without a deep knowlege of the fyftems of zoology. 
In his fyftem, the different parts of animals are examined, and 
they are to be clafled according to their refemblances. The 
tigures to illuitrate it are to be very exact. By this method tra- 
vellers, he thinks, can firft recognize any animal, or determine 
whether it is unknown ; fecondly, diftinguifh its manners, and 
alcertain how far they have been already underftood by natu- 
ralilis ; thirdly, determine its place in the order of refemblances, 
that is, its relemblance to, or its difference from, other known 
animals. ‘The work is to contain many more animals than the 
fyftem of Buffon, and to be printed very foon. The author 
{peaks with nruch confidence, but we cannot decide till we have 
feen the fyftem. He feems to promife too much, 


* * * * 


_ One of the moft refpectable provincial focieties in France is 
that of Lyons: we fhall abridge their laft programma, which 
we have juft received. 

The quetftion relating to lichens, was the following: * What 
are the different Species of Lichens ufeful in Medicine and the 
Arts ?” It was expected, that the authors fhould determine the 
properties of thefeplants, by new enquiries and experiments. 
‘Three Memoirs were diftinguifhed on this occafion. ‘The beft 
was written by M. G. Francois Hoffman, doctor of phyfic in 
the univerfity of Erlang; the next, by M. Amoreux, junior, 
M.D. of Montpelier; and the third, by M. Willemet, fenior, 
botanical demonttrator at Nancy, who formerly received the 
prize for a Memoir on indigenous remedies from the vegetable 
kingdom. Dr. Hoffman is well known in Germany, for various 
works in botany and medicine, particularly one, entitled ¢ Enu- 
neratio Lichenum.” Thefe Memoirs, we hear, are to be printed, 
and we fhall then give fome farthér account of them: the lichens 
are ufed chiefiy in dying; and we have much reafon to think, 
that very ufeful medicines may be drawn irom this family of 
plants. 

The prize given by the duke de Villeroy was likewife al- 
lotted at this teflion, viz. in Augult of laft year: it was on = 
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following mation. ¢ Are the Expe:i iments, on which Newton 
eftablifhed the different Refrangibi lity of heterogeneous Rays, 
decifive or delufive #? The exam nation of the queftion was ex- 
pected to be deep, and the affertions to be founded on fimple 
experiments, whofe refults weie unifo;m and conflant. The 
event was fingular: there were eight Memoirs; four on each 
fide. ‘Two ot each, however, on either fide, were of interior 
merit, fo that they were laid alide; and the Academy, wih 
becoming cire, repeated the experiments of the other four, to 
which new ones were added. The victory was decidedly in 
favour of Newton; and his two advocates were diftinguilhed, 
The a thor who receiv ed the firit prize, was M. Flaugergues, 
junior, of Viviers, 1n Vivarais, member of many focieties ; the 
fecond was M. Antony Brugman’s, of Groningen. The au- 
thors are defired alfo to publifh thefe two Memarrs. M. Brug- 
man’s Memoir was fecend only becaufe it was Icfs extenfive, 
not that it was lefs valuable. 

The mathematical fubjects, propofed for 1787, are, 1. To 
explain the advantages and inconvenicncies of particul. ir vaults 
(des voutes fur-ba.flets) in different buildings, either public or 
private, where they are commonly employ ed. 2. To determine 
where they are preterable to vaults a plein-centre. 3. To deters 
mine, geometricaily, what degree of curvature will give the leaft 
elevation, with the neceflary folidity. ‘he prize confitts of 
two medals, of 200 livres each. 

A patriotic and benevolent citizen has offered a prize of 600 
livres for the beft effay on the following queftion: ¢ Can trav elling 
be confidered as a Means of perfecting Education ?’ A prize, 
founded by the abbe Raynal, will be diftributed-alfo this year. It 
confitts of 1200 livres, tor an an{wer to the following questi NS. 

‘ Has the difcovery of America been ufeful or injurious to 
Mankind ? if it has been ufeful, what are the Means of prefervy 
ing and increafing the Advantages? If injurious, what are the 
proper Remedies ?? Thofe who have already fent differtations 
may make any additions to them ; but it is hinted, that a.new 
copy would be more agreeable. 

As the Academy has allotted a prize to a Memoir which 
pointed out the dangers of diffolving alum in wine, they now 
propofe a prize for additional information on the fubject. * What 
is the moft fimple, eafy, and accurate manner of difcovering 
alum, and its quantity, when diffolved in wine, particularly red 
wine, of a deep colour ?? The experiments muft be uniform in 
their refulr, fimple, and eafy. The prize is 600 livres, to be 
diftributed in their ufual feifion in 1788. 

In the department .of Natural Hittory; the new quettion is, 
‘ What are the different Infects of France reputed poifonous ? 
The Nature of their Poifon and its Remedies ?’ The genera and 
{pecies of the infects are to. be mentioned; and the -enquuries 


and experiments are expe¢ted to be new. The prize is a medal 
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of 300 livres, and a filver one of the fame kind, to be allotted 
in 1788. 

The fame year, after St. Louis’s day, M. Chriftian’s double 
prize, relating to the arts, will be allotted. To fix on vegetable 
and animal matter, or on their webs, in fhades equally lively 
and variegated, the colour of lichens, and particularly of that 
which produces the archil: that is, to dye fuch fubftances.with 
thefe’ materials, fo that the colours fhall be pronounced good. 
Specimens of the procefs, and proofs of each part of it, muft be 
produced, fo as to enable the Academy to judge that it will bear 
the aétion of the air or of wafhing. ‘The prize is 600 livres, 
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Defeription generale de la Chine; ou, Tableau del Etat aftuel, ec. 
i.e. the Prefent State of the Chincfe Empire, Sc. By the Abbé 
Grofier. Paris. / 


[> Efearches concerning the Chinefe have been the em- 

ployment of many learned men in Europe, during the 
Jaft and prefent century. A country where the man of letters 
is fuperior to a foldier, muft naturally intereft the literati ; 
and this may be fuppofed one principal motive with them, for 
having praifed the Chinefe fo highly. Some, however, have 
fpoken with great contempt, of that nation, as of a people cere- 
monious to excefs, artful, cowardly, and difhoneft. Both thefe 
opinions cannot be true; the firft have feen the good only, 
and the latter only the bad ones: truth lies in the medium. A 
more juft opinion may be formed from the prefent work, and 
which is equally valuable as an introduétion or a fupplement to 
the voluminous hiftories of the Chinefe which have hitherto ap- 
eared. 

Thefe hiftories have one general inconvenience ; the difficulty 
@f reading and remembering names, with which they abound, 
compounded of many monolyllables, and of founds and words 
conveying no idea to Europeans. The abbé Groffier appears 
to have confulted the beft memoirs the miffionaries have pub- 
lifhed: thefe dificult names are ufed much more fparingly ; 
and his book contains almoft every thing interefting to Euro- 
pean nations concerning that vaft empire. 

The inhabitants do not call it China, but Tchong-Kooai, or 
the middle monarchy. Before their commerce with the Euro- 
peans, they imagined China was placed in the centre of the 
earth ; and that all the other kingdoms, which, according to 
them, were feventy-two in number, were difpofcd like petty 
iflands furrounding their empire, and, as fo many fatellites, 
dependent on their planet. ‘They were much aftonifhed at the 
knowledge of the Europeans in the arts and fciences, nor could 
they conceive how it might have becn attained without the help 
of Chinefe literature.’ They foon became more modeft; for, 
after having long fuppofed themfelves the only people on whom 


nature had beftowed the gift of fight, and that all others a 
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blind, they were, at length, obliged to confefs the Europeans, 
at Jeaft, had one eye. 

According to calculations, extraéted from a work publifhed 
by command of the prefent emperor, the population of China 
fhould amount to two hundred millions. ‘There is no other 
country in the world where fo vaft a number of fouls are united 
under one name, and governed by the fame laws. ‘The molt 
obvious caufes of this exceflive population are, 1. Filial piety 
and paternal prerogative, which is fuch, that a fon is the mott 
valuable, and the moft unalienable of a father’s property. 
z. The fhame affixed to the memory of thofe who die with- 
out offspring. 3. The marriage of children, which is the 
thing of moft confequence to parents. 4. ‘The frequent 
adoptions which alleviate the grief of families for the lofs of 
children, and perpetuate their different branches. 5. The 
marriage of foldiers. 6. The immutability of taxation, which 
is always laid on land, and falls only indireétly on commerce 
and the arts. 7. The profound peace which the empire en- 
joys. 8. The exemption from vain prejudices of difhonour- 
able alliances. g. Their public decency, and ignorance of 
European gallantry, &c. 

Pekin, the capital of the empire, is a regular fquare, and 
divided into two cities; the firft occupied by Chinefe, the fe- 
cond by Tartars; and, without including the fuburbs, is fix 
full leagues in circumference. The ftreets run very ftrait, 
about a hundred and twenty feet wide, a league in length, and 
lined with fhops. Here, as in all other great cities, may be 
feen, a vait concourfe of people and carriages, quacks, jugglers 
of all kinds, thieves, and juftice watching their motions. 
Women, however, are not feen here; they remain fhut up in 
the interior parts of their houfes. The filence and tranquillity 
which are fo predominant in fhis immenfe city, after the clofe 
of day, is another fingularity; the ftreets may be faid to be 
barricadoed, and no perfon is fuffered to leave his houfe, but 
on very prefling occafions : violence and murders are therefore 
very uncommon. 

As Chinefe architeéture has only attained a certain degree of 
perfection, the very palace of the emperor is remarkable for 
nothing but the extent of ground it occupies, and the ma- 
gazines it inclofes, which are his property ; for the public trea- 
fure is confided to the care of a fovereign tribunal. 

Although the province of Pe-tcheli only extends to the forty- 
fecond degree of North latitude, the rivers are all fo much 
frozen, during four months of the year, that horfes and care 
riages with the moft burthenfome loads may crofs them. What 
may appear extraordinary is, that, during thefe hard frofts, the 
fame piercing cold is not felt here asin Europe. It will be dif- 
ficult to explain this phenomenon, uolefs we attribute it to the 
Quantity of nitre this province contains, and the ferenity 
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of the fky, which, even during winter, is very feldom obfcured 
by a cloud. 

We fhall forbear to follow the author in his defcription of 
other provinces, but thal! feleét fuch curious circumilances as 
may appear moit worthy of notice. 

The walls of Naneking form a circumference of between 
fifteen and fixteen leagues, two thirds of which are not in- 
habited. Here are.no public edifices correfponding to the re- 
putation of a celebrated city, if we except its gates, which are 
very beautiful, and fome temples, among which is the famous 
porcelain tower ; it is two hundred feet high, and divided into 
nine ftories, by fimple boards within, and without by cornices 
and {mal] projeGions, covered with green varnithed tiles. The 
firft ftory is afcended by forty fleps, the others by twenty-one each. 

Yang-tchioo is one of the moft agreeable cities in the pro- 
vince of which Nan-king is the capital. The farmers of the 
falt revenue have built a pleafure-houfe there, for the emperor, 
which occupies more ground than middle-fized European cities. 
It is a colle€tion of little hilis, rocks raifed by men, vallies, 
canals, fometimes wide, fometimes narrow, bordered in fome 
places with carved ftone, and in others with rude rocks, fcat- 
tered indifcriminately, a multitude of buildings, each differ- 
ent from the other, of halls, apartments, courts, galleries, 
open and inclofed; gardens, parterres, cafcades, handfome 
bridges, bowers, and triumphal arches. Nothing is fublime, 
but the multiplicity of objects is ftriking, and obliges us to fay, 
at laft, ‘ this is the habitation of a mighty matter.’ 

One of the cities of the province of Ho-nan is celebrated 
for the tower which the famous Tcheoo-korg built as an obfer- 
vatory. There is ftill an inftrument to be feen, which he em- 
ployed to meafure the fhadow at noon, in order to find the ele- 
vation of the pole. This aftronomer lived a thoufand years 
before Chrift, and the Chinefe pretend that he invented the 
compafs. | | 

Vines grow in the province of Shan-fi, and produce the beft 
grapes found in that part of Afia. The Chinefe might eafily 
make good wine of them, but they prefer drying them, and 
felling the raifins in the other provinces of the empire. Its 
- mountains, alfo, furnifh great quantities of coal; the inhabit- 
ants pound and form it into pafte, which kindles with difficulty, 
but when kindled produces a ftrong and durable fire. It is par- 
ticularly ufed for their floves, which are built with brick as in 
Germany ; but the Chinefe give thefe ftoves the form of little 
beds, on which they fleep during the night. | 

The city of Kang-tcheoo-foo, the capital of the province of 
Kang-tong, is called Canton by the Europeans, and is one of 
the richeft and moft populous in all China. It is their emporium 
for Indian as weil as European commerce. The immenfe quan- 
tity of money, which foreign veffels daily bring to that city, 
draws thither a continual multitude of merchants from all the 
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provinces; fo that there is a certainty of finding, in its ftore- 
houfes, the richeft productions of the country, and the moft 
valuable of the Chinefe manufactures. This city has the ad- 
vantage of being fituated on the banks of a navigable river, 
which, by the means of canals, has communication with:all the 
provinces: its banks,.the country, and hills on each fide of it, 
are cultivated, fo as to afford the molt agreeable profpect. An 
infinite number of boats of all fizes, which day and night 
cover the river, form a kind of floating city. Thefe boats touch 
each other, are ranged like ftreets, and their innumerable in- 
habitants have no other dwelling. Each boat contains a family, 
with their children and grand-children. At day-break thefe 
families depart, either to fifh or to cultivate their fields of rice, 
of which there are two harvefts every yeare About four or five 
leagues from Canton is the celebrated village of Fo-fhan, faid 
to be the moft populous in the world, and cailed a village be- 
caufe it is not enclofed by walls, nor has a particular gover- 
nor, although its commerce is immenfe, and it contains more 
houfes and inhabitants than even Canton itfelf. It is faid to 
be three leagues in circumference, and to contain a million 
of inhabitants *. 

Among other people fubjected tothe Chinefe, are the Miao- 
tfai, halt-favage mountaineers, who inhabit the frontiers of 
Kang-tonge Theie people have been the moft.difficult of any 
to fubdue; nor were they entirely fubjected till 1776, which 
was effected by the wife and perfevering emperor Kien-long. 
The Miao-tfai gave many proofs of valour in defence of their 
country and their liberty ; the very women fought with defpe- 
rate obitinacy. The following tale is related of one of thefe 
patriotic women. Force and artifice had been employed, more 
than two months, to get poffeflion of a fort, built on a very 
high rock, without fuccefs, Early one morning fome centinels, 
hearing a noife, as of a perfon ftepping with caution, per- 
ceived fomething moving ; and two or three of the nimblett, 
by the help of cramping-irons fixed to their feet, climbed a 
little way up the rock, where they difcovered a woman drawing 
-water. They feized her, and commanded her to inform them 
who it was that had been fo long obitinate in defence of the fort ; 
to which fhe anfwered, ‘I. I am in want of water, and came 
by day-break, without fufpecting I fhould have met you here.’ 
She then difcovered a fecret path to them, ‘by which they were 
conducted into the fort, where fhe had fingly remained, and 
was in faét the whole garrifon; fometimes firing her fufee, and 
at others, rolling down large ftones on the foldiers, who vainly 
endeavoured to climb the rock. 


[To be continued. | 


- 








* We can fcarcely conceive it poflible for a town which is only three 
leagues in circumference to contain a million of inhabitants, and efpecially 


Mec we recolle& the low manner in which the Chinefe build their 
Quics. 
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The Protection of Providence: an Ode. Sacred to the Fame of 
Mr. Howard. 4to. 15. 64. Cadell. 


‘ N the froft-arrefted tide 
Alone, unarm’d, as Howard trod, 
A famifh’d monfter by his fide 
Growling crav’d his food from God. 
The ftill voice of Heaven call’d ; 
The devourer ftood appall’d. 
He faw the man, and howling ran 
Back to his native wood. 
The trav’ller pafs’d—with repercuflive roar 
Deep Volga burfts his chains, and rolls along the thore.» 


In illuftration of this paffage two texts of Scripture are quoted, 
which inform us that 


‘* The young lions roar after their prey, and feek their meat 
from God.” Pfalm civ. 

** Thou fhalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young lion 
and dragon fhalt thou trample under feet.*’ Pfalm xci. | 


Notwithftanding thefe Scriptural explanatory notes, we do 
not fully comprehend the meaning of this allegorical tranfac- 
tion: but, if the reader approves of it, we recommend the poem 
to him, as containing fome other paffages equally ingenious, 


Blenheim, a Poem. To which is added, a Blenheim Caide. . la- 
Seribed to their Graces the Duke and Duchefs of Marlborough. 
By the Rev. William Mavore to. 35. Cadell. 


This noble monument of national gratitude, and the country 
adjacent, affords ample materials for imagery and pathos. 
Places where a Chaucer wrote, an Alfred and Edward ftudied, 
a Henry the Second loved, and an Elizabeth had been confined, 
give a moft extenfive {cope for fancy and reflection. Thefe il- 
Juftrious characters are here introduced, and pourtrayed in no 
inelegant manner. The firft duke of Marlborough, too much 
neglected both by the poet and hiftorian, and his prefent fuc- 
ceflor, are likewife deiervedly celebrated. A part of the en- 
comium on the latter we fubmit to the reader, as no unfavour- 
able {pecimen. 


‘ Wealth, power, and titles—pageants of a day, 
‘Ungrac’d with merit, fhed a feeble ray. 
Soon finks the fame, not rais’d on true defert, 
And all the praife, that'lives not in the heart ; 
Soon finks the pride from anceftry that flows :— 
The fplendid villains are but public fhows ; 
Awhile they blaze, and catch the fimple eye, 
Then melt in air, like meteors in the fky ! 


Not 
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Not thus nobility, with worth conjoin’d, 

It’s luftre fpreads, and leaves a track behind. 

The gifts of Fortune in a good man’s power, 

Are but the friendlefs wretch’s certain dower ; 

They raife the languid, wipe Affli€tion’s tear— 

Such, noble Marlborough! fhine thy bounties here. 
‘ Thrice happy man! whom raral honours pleafe, 

The charms of f{cience, and the fweets of eafe. 

Bleft with a Ruffel’s love, in whom combine 

The {plendid virtues of her noble line ; 

Bleft with an offspring, lovely as the day 

That opes the rofy morn of gentle May ; 

You hear, unmov’d, Ambition’s founding call, 

Mark her fteep progrefs, and avoid her fall: 

State’s gilded trappings to the vain you leave, 

Nor court the plaudits which the bold receive. 

With genius warm’d, with independence bleft, 

Your’s are the joys, which virtue loves to tafte ;+ 

The clofe-drawn ties, the friend, the father knows, 

The heartfelt blifs from mutual love that flows ; 

The generous glow benevolence awakes, 

When cherifh’d merit bleffes, and partakes.’ 


Petrarch to Laura, a Poetical Epifile. By Mr.C. James. 40. 
2s. 6d. Baldwin. 


This little piece refembles in its principal outlines, though 
the characters of the parties were very different, that of Eloifa 
to Abelard. It is alike defcriptive of a feeling mind, agitated 
with contending paffions. We meet with the fame {moothnefs 
of numbers, vivid colours, and warmth of expreflion, But the 
author is no plagiarift. The following note is annexed to a 
defcriptive paflage, hardly confiftent with the caftigated refine- 
ments of Platonic love. 

‘ I have borrowed thefe lines from a fragment written by 
myfelf two years ago. All the other parts of the poem have 
been completed in fix fucceflive mornings,” 

The mifer who ftole his own oats was blameable, becaufe he 
cheated his horfes for whom they were purchafed : fo would the 
author be, had he adopted any lines of his own in a former 
publication, as they had become the property of the public ; 
but fuch a felf-robbery as the prefent requirec no acknowledg- 
ment. If intended as an apology, it was needlefs; if defigned 
for information, trifling. As to the other part of the note we 
may obferve, that whatever reputation he may think to gain 
for his facility of compofition, he lofes as much in not taking 
proper time to correct his poem, and make it more worthy of 
the public acceptance. But though fome paflages might be 
improved, it is not in general incorrect. Mr, James likewife 
tells us, that * he is not confcious of having borrowed a fingle 
expreflion from-any poet. Should a fimilitude be found, either 
an fentiment or word, I can fafely fay it came unlooked ne 
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Bold as the affertion feems to be, we give him credit for it, as 
we can trace no more refemblance between him and othe: 
writers than fome common modes of expreffion, which to thofe 
who treat on fimilar fubjects muft be * unavoidable. The fol- 
lowing lines, and in general they are equaily good, will not be 
unacceptable to the reader. 


A Hermit’s Tale: recorded by his own Hand, and found in his 1 © 


* Clofe to Vauclufe, and neighb’ring on my cot, 
Romantic nature {preads a friendly grot. 
Beyond the reach of tumult’s buftling crew, 
By rocks o’erhung, and perilous to view ; 
Dark as my foul, the cifmal hollow lies, ) 
Disjoin’d from earth, and ftranger to the fkies ; 
For not a ray can pierce the gloomy round : 
There echo reils, nor wakes to human found. 
The whiitling winds, that tear the tkirted fky, 
Here lofe their rage and into murmurs die ; 
While Sorgia’s nils in trickling horror creep, 
And kindly prompt my aking eyes to weep. 
Down my wan check the tear of anguifh flows, 
And lends a mournful refpite to my woes. 
‘There may’ft, thou view, what havoc charms like thine 
Inceffant'make, and add one figh to mine: 
Nor could’it thou, callous to the tend’reft fame, { \ 
See pain and ficknefs wafte a lover’s frame, | 
And not relieve the tortures of defpair, 
By one kind look—perhaps by one foft tear. 
There, in fucceflive agonies, I prove 
Refie€tion’s horrors, and the pangs of love. 
Vain is each hope, foreboding reafon cries ; 
Vain are thy tears and more than human fighs, 
Rous’d by diftrefs, I foar to op’ning heav’n, 
Plead for each crime, and find each crime forgiv’n: 
Conviction beams, and arm’d in ev’ry part, 
I rife to tear thee from my firuggling heart.’ 


- 


Cell, 4to. 25. Cadell. 
The Recefs, or Tale of other Times, did credit to mifs 


Lee’s feelings and genius; the prefent is equally lamentable 
in its cataftrophe, but in al) other refpects totally different. Not 
becaufe one is written in profe and one in verfe, for of the two, 
the metrical ftory is the leaft poetical. Burt, let the following 
lines, and there are many fuch, prove the wonderful diflimi- 
litude. 


¢ Each fwain I bade renounce his crook ; 
_ Each fwain obey’d my voice ; 
The ravagers we foon o’ertook, 

And left them not a choice. 





* The cighth line, page 13, 1s, however, borrowed; but we cannot con- 
demn the author for a fingle piagiarifm, being well conwinced, that memory 
is. often miftaken for invention. 
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* "Jo parle did either party ufe, 
Impeli’d‘by fierce difdain ; 

Oue fought as men who'd all to lofe, 
The other to regaine 


‘ Day faintly purpled o’er the tky 
When the fell fight began ; 

But ere our ftubborn foes would fly, 
The fun his courfe had raz. 


‘ Thus we retriev’d our fleecy flore, 
So late bewail’d as loft, 
) And feem’d, I ween, to love them more, 
| For all the blows they coft. 


‘ Not Richard’s felf his warriors led 
More proudly o’er the deep, 
han I for Aran’s paftures {ped, 
Surrounded by my fheep.’ 


Tie Fallen Cottage, a Poem. By T.C. Rickman, toe 25. 6d. 
Priated for the Author. 


Rough and inelegant as too many lines in this poem uan- 
doubtedly are, it difplays frequent gleams of genius, and af- 
fords fome picturefque delineations, chiefly of the ferio-comic 

{ \ kind, not unlike, fed longo intervallo, to what we have met 

i with in Mr. Cowper’s Ta‘k ; fuch as the hereditary great chair, 
that defcended,’ like Agamemnon’s {ceptre, from father to fon ; 
the chearful groupe gathered round the wintry fire; and their 
traniition from mirth to melancholy. 


‘ — Oft’ their talk 
On difmal ftories fell, difaft’rous chances, 
Murders and ghoits, and apparitions, 
And the long train of frightful prodigies. 
Appall’d they fat, and whillt they heard the tale 
Of horror, all around was palenefs feen, 
And deep attention. ‘* White as milk it came! 
And glided with the fwiftnefs of a dart, 
Along the lone dark lane.”? Another told, 
‘6 Of headlefs trunks that ftood where three roads met, 
Then chang’d to mattiffs, then were men again.” 
And oh! more dreadful! ‘* How at midnight hour, 
Strange phantoms drew thecurtain.” ‘Thus they rais’d 
Ideal terrors. E’en now my fancy paints 
The fear-contracted circle, gazing oft’, 
As fomething ftalk’d behind. Oft’times the fire 
Corrected thefe wild fancies; though he form’d 
From ancient tales a fy {tem for himfelf, 
That hal{-admitted of fuch ftrange conceits. 
His mate the while, all earneft to their talk, 
Inmix’d her ftory, whilft the caft a look 
Subordinate, to fee how look’d her lord; 
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For to her own, his judgment was a law, 
And what he credited with her was truth.’ 


This is a juft, if not fo highly coloured a picture of nature, as 
ever Teniers drew. Addifon, with the fame Cervantic gravity, 
defcribes a fimilar fcene in the Spectator, from whence pro- 
bably the author took the hint. The idea contained in the 
following lines is truly beautiful. 


_© A youth, perhaps, fat liflening in fome nook, 

— in his fchool-boy years, and as he drew 
ato his foul the monfters of the night, 

His labouring breaft created images 

Great and terrific, fuch as fhake the foul, 

And to the bottom harrow up our nature. 

Perchance in fuch a fchool great Avon’s fon 

Firft felt the fovereign impule ftrike his foul, 

Which, by degrees expanding, led the bard 

Of fanciful invention prodigal, 

To all thofe wonders of his tragic mufe 

That pleafe in wildnefs,’ 


The efforts of untutored genius are infinitely preferable to 
corre&t and flowing numbers, devoid of fpirit and invention, 
and refieét no difcredit on the numerous and refpectable lift of 
fub{cribers prefixedto the prefent work. 


MEDICA L. 


Stri@ures on Adair’s Bath Medical Cautions. By 8S. Freeman, M.D. 


Et Chemifia Frater de Cruce rofafcea. 8v0. 25 6d. Sold by 
the Author. 


Without the enterprifing difpofition of count Caglioftro, we 
muft own that we had rather fwallow a dofe of Dr. Freeman’s 
medicine than read another of his pamphlets. He has fhown 
himfelf to be ignorant and illiterate ; he has confeffed himfelf 
to have been a farrier and a blackfmith; he has himfelf efta- 
blifhed the greater part of Dr. Adair’s affertions relating to him. 
One indeed we muft except, for his honour: Dr. Adair had 
mentioned that he had left his wife and children to the parith. 
They were left, it feems, with his wife’s family, and he has 
{upported them ever fince, though in no great affluence. 

Now for a f{pecimen of his ityle. 


‘ He, who from an opinion of himfelf, without knowing the 
powers of other men, is very liable to error—and the character 
or good name of ingenious perfons, was ever blafted by ill- 
natured felf-conceited poifon ; but the very fumes, upon acer- 
tainty, fometime afterwards, burft the heart of the calumniator ; 
whilft the fhafts of malice fly in vain, with little or no danger, 
to men of merit. ‘To propagate fcandal, requires neither ta- 
lents, labour, nor courage, but a heart of the blackeft hue.’ 


His 
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His learning may be partly underftood by his calling himfelf 
chymifta frater de cruce rofacea. An alchemift knows the mean- 
ing of it; but our author does not pretend to alchemy: he 
feems to have taken up a title likely to ‘ make the unlearned flare.’ 
We have more reafon to believe this, becaufe every Latin word 
in this pamphlet is either mis-fpelt or mif-applied ; and, though 
this title occurs two or three times, the fpelling is never right: 
we fhall, however, felect a fhort fpecimen of this kind. 


¢ The art of phyfic was built upon chance, natural inftiné, 
or unforefeen events ; which was afterwards improved (firft by 
memory ; or the recollection of what fuccefs had attended it 
from Jong experience) by thofe who, at that time, ftudied or 
practifed medicine, which were— Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, 
the Affyrians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, and the ancient Magi: 
hence the art {pread itfelf according to Homer, in his Odydfes, 
and Diodorus Siculus, into Egypt, and from thence to Greece.’ 


We have once before had occafion to comment on our aue- 
thor’s abfurdity ; but he has now reached the top of the feale : 
he cannot expofe his ignorance more, 


Phyfological Conjectures concerning certain Funétions of the Human 
Occonomy inthe Fatus and the Adult. By Fames Rymer. Sve. 
1Se 6d. Evans. 


We cannot implicitly follow our author, and recommend his 
‘Gonjectures, becaufe we do not always underitand his meaning. 
Sometimes he is certainly wrong, and frequently uninteiligible. 
The laft paragraph of his work is the beft; and we fhall fele& 
it, adding only, that, for ‘ ardent fpirit,’ we would fubititate 
good old jamaica rum. 

‘Iam induced to believe that a beverage moft falutary in 
any ftate of the ftomach is a mixture of vegetable acid, as 
lemon juice, water, fugar, and ardent fpirit. Of the latter 
juft fo much as will not produce any degree of intoxication, 
The juice of one large lemon, one ounce of fugar, fix ounces 
of water, and one ounce of ardent {pirit, may form the mixture.’ 


Bravo, Mr. Rymer! our whole corps join in the approba- 
tion ; and it is unanimoufly refolved, that the office of punch- 
maker fhall be conferred on no one, till you have fignified, ia 
proper form, your refufal of it. 


Short Diredtions for the Management of Infants. By T. Mantell, 
Surgeon. Small8vo. 25. Becket. 


The Direétions are indeed thort; and the only advantage 
which we can perceive in the publication is to collec a few 
plain rules in a portable form. They are felected from the moft 
approved authors, whofe names Mr. Mantell is often folicitous 
to point out, when the rule is fupported by common fenfe and 
conftant fuccefs. We fhall preferve the following note; but 
we believe the difference arifes from the increafed health of all 
the inbabitants of large towns, in confequence of various 
changes, 
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changes, which it is unneceflary to point out. Inocalation 
has had but a very flight effect. 


¢ In the bills of mortality for London, from the year 1730 to 
1775, there died, on an average each year, under two years of 
age, 8450 out of 15890 that were baptized, the proportion of 
which is nearly as 8 in 15: by the fame bills of mortality, from 
1775 to 1785, there died annually, under two years of age, 
6800, and were baptized annually, 17250, which fhews the 
proportion to be not fo much as 7 in 17. 

‘ Throughout England, the proportion in large towns is 
fimilar ; in remote villages, the deaths are fewer in proportion 3 
in thofe parifhes near, more than in thofe in populous towns, 
numbers being continually fent to be nurfed in the adjacent 
country. ‘This obfervation is one that Buffon takes notice of, 
by the number of infant deaths being proportionably more in 
parifhes in the vicinity of Paris than in the parifhes in that 
city.’ 


Pradtical Obfervations on the Puerperal Fever. By Philip Piit 
Walp, M. D. 8vo. IS. 6d. Dilly. 


When we found that the author {poke with fo much confi- 
dence on the fuccefs of his method of treating this very dan- 
gerous difeafe, we fufpected that, in many inftances, he had 
miftaken trifling febrile complaints, in the puerperal ftate, for 
the true fever. Our fufpicion was not, however, well-founded ; 
yet, with a very fimilar method, we cannot boaft of fo much 
fuccefs: this perhaps may have arifen from the difeafe having 
been negletted in its firft ftages. 

Dr. Walhh thinks the fever a common putrid one, changed 
in its appearance, from the peculiar circamftances of the puer- 

eral ftate. In this opinion we entirely agree: we had adopted 
it very early, when the difeafe became firft the fubject of public 
difcuifion ; and, if neceffary, could fupport it by numerous ob- 
fervations. The circumftances which influence its fymptoms 
are, extreme irritability, and an inflammation of the perito- 
nzum or omentum, from the previous preffure. 

Dr. Walfh firt recommends an emetic, in imitation of Me 
Doulcet ; but thinks naufeating medicines increafe the irrita- 
bilitv. . Tartar emetic is joined with the ipecacuanha ; a cool- 
ing laxative glyiter fucceeds; them an opiate in a moderate 
dofe ; and, the following morning, a cooling purging medicine 
of the faline kind is given. The opiate is accompanied with 
the anodyne liquor of Hoffman, and is not increafed in dofe : 
in fome inftances it feems to be leffened, and at lalt omitted« 
The laxative is, however, continued, and the dofe of the ano- 
dyne liquor is frequently increafed. Bleeding, he thinks, in- 
jurious ; and, if at all admiifible, it is fo in the early ftages, in 
ttrong robuit patients, where the fever is not epidemic, or at- 
tended with great malignancy, At the firft attack, fomentations 
wert ufed with freedom ; and, during the operation of the falts, 
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cordials are given in proportion to the proftration of ftrength. 
The bark and blifters, in our author’s hands, feem to have 
been of little fervice, or feldom employed. This method is 
eafily practifed, and we have no reafon to think that it will not 
often fucceed. The difeafe is happily not common; but it is 
fo often fatal, that we have thought of employing other mea- 
fures: they cannot be lefs fuccefsful. Dr. Walfh would have 
no reafon to fear that opiates would incréafe the irritability, if 
giveo in full dofes, rite with proper additions. We were led 
to think them ufeful by finding that no medicine, with equal 
fuccefs, prevented topical congeitions during the courfe of 
fevers. 

Qn the whole, as a prattical work, thefe Obfervations are 
very valuable: in other refpects we cannot {peak of them with 
great commendations. The Preface is confufed and incorreét ; 
nor is the language of the pamphlet, in general, fo perfpicaous 
and exact as we wifhed to have found it, 


 @t: Sah aem ank! Ga OF 


The Sorrows of the Heart. A Novel. In Two Volumes. 2m0. 
gs. fewed, Murray. 


The editor tells us that thefe letters are original ones; and 
we fee no reafon to diftruf{ his account. The letters are well 
written ; and, though the adventures are fuch as may be fup- 
pofed to happen frequently, yet they are related in a manner 
that renders the ftory interetling and affefling. Of the hero, 
it may be truly faid that 

‘ Misfortune claim’d him as her own.’ 

Bis own conduct was blamelefs; yet he is betrayed in his love, 
and deprived of the fympathetic feelings of a friendly heart 
clofely attached to him. At laft he dies. We parted with him 
with lefs regret, as he had reached the defired haven where the 
wicked ¢eale from troubling. We have nothing to reprehend 
in thefe volumes, except that fuicide is fpoken of too favour- 
ably. We have much to praife in the Conduct and the fentiments 
of the hero. 


Lord Winworth; or, the Memoirs of an Heirs A Novel. In 
Three Volumes. 12m0. 75. 6d. Allen. 


This is faid to be the author’s firft production, and, fo far as 
he knows, on an entire new plan. ‘lhere is indeed fome noe 
velty in the conduct of the ftory, and in the delineation of the 
characters. The Jatter are not new; but they are fuficiently 
difcriminated from the ufual company to which we are intro- 
duced in fimilar produdtionss The author’s addrefs, in cone 
cealing the event, deferves great commendation: in fome parts 
the interruptions given to the explanation are too artificial, 
too obvioufly intended ; yet curiofity is kept in anxious expect. 
ation, and we are not fatished but in the very moment when 
Vor. LXIII. March, 1737. Q. the 
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the explanation cannot any longer be advantageoufly concealed. 
The. plot is alfo unfolded with great dexterity; and the de- 
nouement is an interefting part of the work. ‘The author’s 
poetry, which is very frequently interfperfed, feldom rifes above 
mediocrity. 


Lucinda Ofvorn. A Novel. In Two Volumes. Bya Young Lady. 


12mo. 55. fewed. Geary. . 


‘ We hall trouble our good friend, Mr. Peters, to put on 
his full fuit of regimentals, that he may transform 4/s favourite 
Lucinda, and your favourite Sophia, from a pair of infignificant 
{pinfters, into a pair of wives, Heavens, what a transforma. 
tion! a greater I verily think there cannot well be, nor a more 
agreeable.’ 

This is one of the concluding paffages which have dropt from 
the pen of our ‘ Young Lady,’ who feems to fpeak with much 
confidence on-a fubje&t of which we muft fuppofe her ignorant. 
Yet, on the whole, we cannot feverely blame her, becaufe one 
of her heroes is forty years old: we hope that. » her next 
work, fhe will make him fixty ; and then the ner may 
perhaps be tempted to take off his fpectacles and i:., ais paffion, 
with an attempt, at leaft, at youthful ardour, and the lady be 
enabled to fpeak ftill more pofitively. We fhall wait with im- 
patience for this moment. We would pay our court in any 
thing confiftent with our integrity ; but we cannot highly praife 
this novel, The flory and the charaéters are common, the 
language never rifes to elegance, and the events are anticipated. 
The denouement is entitled to fome praife : the method is 
common ; but it is managed with am addrefs which renders 
it intereiting. 


D EV I-NibeT oY. 


The Advantages of Sunday Schools; a Difcourfe. Preached for 
the Benefit of that ufeful and excellent Charity, at St. Mary’s. 
Church, in Manchefter. 4toe 15. Cadell. 


This Difcourfe is very animated and eloquent. The beft of 
the old topics applicable to charity fchools, and fome newer 
ones fuggefted by the Sunday -eftablifhments of this kind, are 
prefented in brilliant and pathetic language. What is faid in the 
notes, on the good o}d method of catechizing in the churches, 
deferves attention. All the notes we do not think equally 
judicious. One, however, in which is mentioned a method 
adopted at Manchelter, toward the fupport of the Sunday 
ichools, we fhall fubjoin, for the confideration of thofe worthy 
and benevolent perfons in other parts of the kingdom, who are 
inclined to favour this promifing fcheme of reformation. 


‘ There is one regulation in Manchefter which deferves the 
attention of every other part of the kingdom where it may not 
happen to be already adopted. It is not wnufual, in many 
places, for the church-warden or miniiter to difliibute the offer- 
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tory money aimongft the poor and neceflitous people that may 
eafually attend the fervice. It was once fohere. But the be- 
nefaction to any individual, in fuch a cafe, could be but fmall ; 
the relief, of confequence, could be but very tranfient and ine 
adequate ; clamorous might take place of modeff poverty, and 
artificial forrow is often louder than real; and it was fometimes 
obferved, that the facred pittance was only abufed to improper 
purpofes of drunkennefs and diforders Hence a revolution was 
formed cf devoting it to the purpofe of educating poor boys and 
girls; one of thefe charity fchools is annexed to every church; 
and, in this decent and orderly town, where the facraments are 
monthly, and where it is not uncommon to fee 150 communi- 
cants at the altar, the fund is generally found fufficient for this 
excellent purpofe. The children are, occafionally, catechized 
by their minifter, and grow up into ufeful members of fociety, 
citizens, and Chriftians.’ 


Sunday Schools, recommended. A Sermon. By Fohn Bidlake, A. B, 
4to, 15. Law. 


This Sermon is an elegant performance, to which the bene» 
volence of the defign adds an additional luftre. The author 
recommends the new inftitution, from the beft motives, with 
confiderable eloquence. He fpeaks, however, of enlarging the 
defign. We muft proteft againit any addition to the earlieft 
plans, To read correctly, to be inftructed in the tenets of a 
true, a focial, a benevolent religion, thould be the only object. 
To praife God and to keep his commandments, to learn theit 
Matter’s will and to do it, will make them better men, and enable 
them to become good citizens. We were forry to fee a work 
which breathes fo much philanthropy, debafed by the author’s 
exprefling a * {trong prefumption’ that the * punifhment of the 
wicked is to be as eternal as the happinefs of the good.’ 


Six Letters to a Friend, on the Eftablilbment of Sunday Schools 
By Philip Parfons, A. M. s2mo. 15. Gd. Becket, 


In thefe Letters the benevolent author gives fome account of 
the original of Sunday fchools, warmly recommends, and eagerly 
defends them from the objections of their oppofers. His zeal in 
their favour makes him rather diifufe ; but it adds a fpirit and 
animation to his arguments. We have already obferved, that 
reading only fhould be taught, together with the principles of 
a liberal, focial, and benevolent religion: Mr. Parfons thinks 
the fume, and fupports his opinion by various arguments. Hig 
addrefs to parents is clear and pointed ; that to children plain 
and affectionate, though we think fomewhat too Jong. We 
fhall felect a part of his anfwer to thofe who fuppofe the charity 
may fuperfede the Sundav fchools. ‘To this anfwer we ma 
add, that the number educated in moit charity fchools is Bow 
more limited than that of the objects of this new inflicution. 

‘I make not the leait doubt, but that if the keen oppofers 
of this benevolent plan were to fee what I have here written, 
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they would afk me with fatirical afperity—‘* And, pray, what 
more can your Sunday fchool do ??>——* What more, my good 
friend !’ I fhould anfwer, ‘ with God’s blefling it may do much 
more :—it certainly attempts much more ;—=it attempts to make 
a rational impreffion on the minds of children ;—it pays pecu- 
liar, and gentle, and affectionate attention to them ;—it puts 
proper books into their hands, and kindly guides their under- 
ftanding ;—it encourages them, by the occafional vifits of their 
minifter and well-difpofed neighbours——What! and are all 
thefe advantages nothing ?—are all thefe no more, and of no 
greater weight, than may be expeAled in the common routine— 
in the heavy mill-horfe rownd of charity fchools ?—~Oh, you 
know but little of human nature if you think fo.’”—But you, my 
friend, do not think fo: fach a judgment is only to be formed 
by thofe who look no deeper than the furface: they who know 
the depths of the human heart, know that there are advantages 
on which may be built the moft rational and durable hopes.’ 

’ We think this work capable of doing much fervice. 


The Chriftian Paftor’s Review of his Life and Labourse A Sermon. 
By Samuel Palmer. Publifted at the Requeft of the Hearcrs. 8vo0e 
6d. Buckland, 

‘This Sermon is a fenfible and practical performance. Its 
chief interefl muft have arifen from its being preached on the 
author’s completing the zoth year of his miniftry in his own 
congregation. In that fituation, it is a pathetic and affecting 
* review’ of the changes which had happened, of the incidents 
to which mortality is fubjeGt. The text, for this purpofe, is 
well chofen ; it is from Acts xxvi. 22. * Having, therefore, ob- 
tained help of God, I continue to this day, witnefling both to 
fmall and great.’—We {ee lefs propriety in its being felected in 
the fubfequent fituations. On the whole, we think with the 
author, who tells us that, * after he had tranfcribed it for the 
prefs, -he could not fatisfy himfelf that there was any thing in 
;t worthy of publication.” Authors are feldom fo candid. 


A Sermon on Profane eat * : By S. Smalpage, M. A. 460. 
is. Wallis. 

An ¢legant and forcible exhortation to avoid a crime for 
which there is no temptation ; a vice highly offenfive not only 
to thofe whofe religion is untainted, but to every one whofe 
tafte is refined, and whofe companions have been the wife, the 
virtuous, and the elegant. It was well obferved, that no one 
fwore whofe underftanding was not deficient, and who, unable 
to fill up a fenience, had recourfe to expletives, in which he 
was equalled, perhaps excelled, by the loweft of the mob. 
Will our’'young men of fafhion and ability fubmit to an impu- 
tation fo opprobrious ? 


Apoftolical Conceptions of God, propounded in a Courfe of Letters 
toa Friend. 80. 25. Dodiley. 

Since our * conceptions’ are not quite fo apoftolical as thofe of 

the author, we find ourfelves fometimes at a lofs to ee 
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his meaning: we muft therefore decline giving any opinion on 
the fubject of his labours, 1f we underitand him rightly, he en- 
deavours to fhow, from the name of God, in various paflages of 
the Old Teftament, being of the dual number, and from divers 
intimations of a diftin&t energy, acting independent of the 
power which wills, that, inflead of one, or three, there are in 
reality two Gods, the Father of all, and his Son Jefus Chrift; 
or at leait the God who afterwards aflumed the human ferm. 
We thall feleét a few fentences, as an apology for our errors, if 
we have erred: they are fome of the molt intelligible in the 
whole lift of the author’s Conceptions. 

‘You believe the Scriptures to be the word from heaven, 
conclude then that all fentiments contrapofed to this facred 
word muft diffent from reality, and be naturally traductive into 
error and obfcurity ; 1 might fay into idolatry, for it is a fure 
truth, however difavowed, that all darkened, mifprincipled 
underftandings being prone to fuperitition and enthufiafm, are 
indeed in the direct road to idolatry ; for the fame magnetic 
eficacy which, latent in them, afluades to the one, conduéts ta 
the other. 

‘ The great, the gay, the happy, the delicate, the polite, the 
jovial, the libertine, the elegant, and the voluptuous, whofe 
minds are ftagnant in the phlegma and indifference of infidelity 
and fcepticifm, are already idolators in fat; and they need 
only the adhibition of a few alarming terrors, diftreffes, cala- 
mities, and exigencies, to fink them into the grofleft pragtices 
of idolatrous reverence, allegiance, and fealty to illufive {pirits. 
Natural is the tranfition from profligacy to bigotry,’ 


; 2 & @ § 8 © & ime 


An Appeal to the Landed Intercft of Great Britain, on the Operation 
of the Commercial Treaty with France. By a Country Gentleman. 
8vo. 25. Debrett. 


Were we induftrioufly to trace out the authors of political 
pamphlets, we fhould often find them extremely different from 
the characters they afflume. Under the mafk of a Woollen- 
Draper, for inftance, it is probable we might difcover a manu- 
facturer of literary produ€tions; A Member of Parliament 
might prove to be a gentleman who never had a feat in 
the houfe of commons; and it is ten to one, if a Country 
Gentleman did not live all the year in the fmoke of London, 
But it is not our bufinefs to examine the pretenfions of thofe 
writers by the titles which they afflume. We eftimate them by 
their merits, not by their fignatures; and, whatever party they 
efpoufe, we freely deliver our opinion of their reprefentations 
and arguments, without either partiality or prejudice, 

The avowed defign of the author now before us is * to inve- 
ftigate the probable effects of Mr. Eden’s treaty on the landed 
intereft of Great Britain.’ In performing this tafk, he confines 
his obfervations chiefly to the fixth article, which relates to the 
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daty on French brandies ; affirming that the reduction of the 
duty from nine fhillings and fix pence and a fraétion, to feven 
fhillings, muft greatly affect our home diftilleries, and of con- 
fequence the landed intereft. When this author prognofticates 
fuch pernicious effects from the reduétion of the duty to feven 
Shillings, how much more dreadful muft have been his appre- 
henfions, had he known of the farther reduétion of two hhillings, 
which has lately been propofed by the minifter! It may perhaps 
feem paradoxical, that any greater national advantage fhould 
be expected from this diminution ; yet when the fubject is duly 
confidered, there will appear to be very good reafon for fach 
expectations. The Country Gentleman declares himfelf pofi- 
tively of opinion that, by reducing the duty to feven fhillings, 
and the abolition of the hovering act, fmuggling will proceed 
with great vigour, and not only the diftilleries be effentially 
injured, but the public revenue confequently diminifhed, by a 
decreafe of the excife. Admitting the principle on which he 
founds his calculations to be juft, namely, that {muggling will 
be carried on to a greater extent than formerly, the ominous 
inferences which he draws would doubtlefs neceffarily follow : 
but nothing can be more repugnant to the rational motives of 
hheman ation than fuch an idea. In whatever degree {muggling 
might continue, were the duty at feven fhillings the gallon, 
there is the higheft moral probability that, when the duty is 
reduced to five fhillings, this prattice muft be greatly difcou- 
ra eda 

‘When fo much is faid of French brandies and the produce of 
our own diftilleries, it would be a very natural fubje& of en- 
quiry to examine their comparative qualities with regard to 
their effects on the conftitution. We much fear that the latter, 
whether from neceflary caufes, or, what is more probable, from 
the pernicious arts of the manufacturer, would be found the 
moft injurious. There can be no doubt, that the general health 
of the people ought to be a confideration fuperior to that of 
pectaiery advantages to a ftate ; yet it is too often found, that 
both their health ard their morals have been facrificed to the 
interefted views of an opulent or numerous part of the com- 
munity, 

We think, for the reafons we have given, that this author is 
miftaken in his apprehenfions with reipect to the natural ope- 
ration of the fixthvarticle of the treaty, But he appears to be 
fo much the enemy of the French, that no commercial compact 
whatever with that country could afford him fatisfa&tion ; and 
he even glories in his illiveral prejudice, 

t 





——Itis ajoke, fays he, to talk any longer of our enmity 
to France being merely the effect of prejudice—If it be a pre- 
judice, it is a prejudice under which our commerce has attained 
to its prefent glorious fiate of exaltation—If it be a prejudice, 
3t 1$ a prejudice that has invariably been adopted by the mott 
¢élebrated and the wifeft of our fovereigns, and till the prefent 
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inftance has only been deviated from.—If it be a prejudice, it 
is a prejudice that has governed the moft fuccefsful of our 
minillers—If it be a prejudice, it is a prejudice that has de- 
ceived a Burleigh, a Marlborough, and a Chatham.’ 

In a writer of the difpofition which thefe fentiments betray, 
it would be in vain to look for either impartiality or candour. 


Danger at our Doors. An Addrefs to the Freemen of London, and 
of every Corporate Town in the Kingdom, on the unconftitutional 
and injurious Tendency of the Fifth Article of the Commercial 
Treaty. 8vo. 1s French. 


This author announces his pamphlet by a title well calculated 
to excite an alarm; and if really apprenenfive of the danger 
which he fuppofes to threaten the franchifes of all the cities and 
corporate towns in the kingdom, his conduct is undoubtedly 
juftifiable. But we are perfuaded that there exifts not even the 
moit remote defign of violating thofe municipal privileges. 

The fubject of the prefent Addrefs is the fifth article of the 
treaty of commerce with France, ref{pecting which, the author 
remarks a very important difference between it and the fame 
article in the treaty of Utrecht; and concludes, from the 
omiffion of a certain claufe contained in the latter, relative to 
fhops, that a furrender is a€tually to be made to the French, of 
the rights of Britifh citizens and Burgefles. To give our read- 
ers a juft idea of the fubject, it will be proper to lay before 
them the above-mentioned article, as it ftands in each of the 
treaties. 

‘ The fifth article of the treaty of commerce, concluded by 
Mr. Eden, contains the following words. 

“© The fubjeéts of each of their faid majefties may have leave 
and licence to come with their fhips, as alfo with the merchan- 
dizes and goods on board the fame, the trade and importation 
whereof are not prohibited by the laws of either kingdom, and 
to enter into the countries, dominions, cities, ports, places, 
and rivers of either party, fituated in Europe, to refort thereto, 
and to remain and refide there, without any limitation of time; 
alfo to hire houfes, or to lodge with other perfons, and to buy 
all lawful kinds of merchandizes where they think fit, either 
from the firft maker or the feller, or in any other manner, whee 
ther in the public market for the fale of merchandizes, or jn 
fairs, or wherever fuch merchandizes are manufuctured or fold, 
‘they may likewife depofit and keep in their magazines and 
warehoufes, the merchandizes brought from other parts, and 
afterwards expofe the fame to fale, without being in any wife 
obliged, unlefs willingly and of their own accord, to bring the 
faid merchandizes to the marts and fairs. Neither are they ta 
be burthened with any impofitions or duties on account of the 
faid freedom of trade, or for any other caufe whatfoever, except 
thofe which are to be paid for their fhips and merchandizes 
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conformably to the regulations of the prefent treaty, or thofe 
to which the fubjeéts of the two contracting parties fhall them- 
felves be liable.” 

‘ Fifth article of the treaty of Utrecht.—‘* The fubje&ts of each 
of their royal majefties may have leave and licence to come with 
their fhips, as aifo with the merchandizes and goods on board 
the fame (the trade and importation whereof are not prohibited 
by the laws of either kingdom) to the lands, countries, cities, 
ports, places, and rivers of either fide in Europe, to enter into 
the fame, to refort thereto, to remain and refide there, without 
any limitation of time; alfo to hire houfes, or to lodge with 
other people, and to buy all lawful kinds of merchandizes 
where they think fit from the firft workman or feller, or in any 
other manner, whether in the public market for the fale of 
things, in mart-towns, fairs, or wherefover thofe goods are 
manafattured or fold. They may likewife lay up and keep in 
their magazines and warehoufes, and from thence expofe to 
fale, merchandizes brought from other parts; neither fhall they 
be in any wife obliged, unlefs willingly and of their own acord, 
to bring the faid merchandizes to the marts and fairs. On this 
condition, hcwever, that they fhall not fell the fame by retail 
in fhops, or any where elfe, But they are not to be loaded with 
any impofitions or taxes on account of the faid freedom of trade, 
or for any other caufe whatfover, except what are to be paid 
for their fhips and goods according to the Jaws and cuftoms re- 
ceived in each kingdom. And moreover, they fhall have free 
Jeave, without moleftation, to remove themfelves; alfo, if they 
fhall happen to be married, their wives, children, and fervants, 
together with their merchandizes, wares, goods, and effeéts, 
either bought or imported, whenfoever and whitherfoever they 
fhall think fit, out of the bounds of each kingdom, by land 
and by fea, on the rivers and frefh waters, difcharging the 
ufual duties, notwithflanding any law, privilege, grant, im- 
munity, or cuftom, in any wife importing the contrary.” 

The fifth article of the propofed treaty being almoit a literal 
tran{cript of that of Utrecht, the author of the Addrefs cannot 
account for the omiffion of the claufe above alluded to, upon 
any other principle than a tacit dereliction, on the part of go- 
vernment, of the franchifes above mentioned. For what reafon 
the framers of the new treaty thought proper to deviate, in the 
expreffion of this article, from the treaty of Utrecht, we shall 
not take upon us to determine ; out it feems abfurd to fuppofe 
a defign of conferring on the French, a privilege which is not, in 
many cafes, common to Britifh fubjeéts. Such an appreheniion, 
however, is natural enough in a Liveryman of London; and this 
author might be excufed, had he not betrayed, in different 
parts, an illiberality of fentiment, as in the following fentence: 
¢ Let us remember that an Englifhman would ftarve in France, 
upon what would feaft a Frenchman in England.’ 
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A Brief Effay on the Advantages and Difadvantages which refpea- 
ively attend France and Great-Britain, with Regard to Trade. 
By Fofah Tucker, D. D. Dean of Gloucefer. B8vo. 235, 
Stockdale. 


This is a re-publication of an Effay written by Dr. Tucker, 
from the third edition of it in 1753+ ‘The author, with hig 
ufual fagacity, difplays the various advantages and difadvant- 
ages, local, moral, and political, both of France and Great 
Britain, with refpect to trade. Though many years have elapfed 
fince the Eflay was written, the reprefentation it contains may 
ftill be regarded as accurate; bat as fome of the advantages 
and difadvantages depend upon circumfiances of a nature not 
abfolutely permanent, they may undergo an alteration in time; 
and when this fhall happen, to compare the relative {tate of the 
two nations, will be a fubje& for fome future politician. 

It is pnget to inform our readers that this pamphlet is not 
re-printed by the authority of the dean of Glouceiter himéfelf, 
but by a different editor, who thought that the publication of 
fuch a tract, at the prefent time, would afford general {atisfac- 
tion. With the fame view he has annexed to it three of the 
Effays of Mr. Hume, viz. on the Balance of Trade, on the 
Jealoufy of Trade, and on the Balance of Power. ‘Thefe f{e- 
veral productions tend to confirm the opinion, that the com- 
mercial treaty with France will prove highly advantageous to 
this country. 


Confiderations on the Political and Commercial Circumfances off 
Great Britain and Ireland. 8v0. 25. Debrett. 


An union of Great Britain and Ireland has fometimes been 
the fubject of fpeculation among political individuals, and_ is 
generally confidered as a meafure which would be highly ad- 
vantageous to both countries. From the example of England 
and Scotland, the opinion of its utility is ftrongly fupported by 
experience, which, in all cafes of this nature, is the moft fa- 
tisfactory evidence. ‘The author of the Confiderations before 
us appears to have examined the fubject with great attention ; 
but the refult of his enquiry is very far from being favourable 
to the practicability of that expedient. One of the principal 
obftacles mentioned is the high demand which he thinks would 
be made by Ireland, with refpect to the number of reprefea- 
tatives in parliament, fo as to preferve her due proportion of 
influence in the public deliberations. Various other objeGions, 
however, are adduced by the author, and thefe too of fuch 
weight as tend greatly to confirm his general dottrine. 

The author next enquires into the expediency of eftablifhing 
a free commerce between the two kingdoms; with regard to 
which obje&t, he is decided in his opinion of its utility. His 
fentiments, we acknowlege, are judicious, candid, and liberal ; 
but a fyitem of commercial regulations adapted to his ideas of 
equality, could not fail of proving more acceptable to the people 
of Ireland than of Great Britain. 

4 A Letter 
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A Letter to George Stacpoole, Efy. Sve. 15. 6d. Bell. 


This Letter contains a review of the moft important oc- 
¢urrences in Ireland dusing the laft three years; comprifing, 
I. The Proeeedings of the National Convention affembled in 
Dubiin, November 1783, and the fucceeding Year. II. Rife 
and Progrefs of the Bill for effectuating a Commercial Inter- 
coarfe between the two Nations, on permanent and equitable 
Principles. If1. His Grace of Portland’s Reafons for oppofing 
the Twenty Propofitions fent from the Commons to the Lords 
of England, for their Confideration. LV. Proceedings of the 
Trifh Legitlature on the Twenty Propofitions tranfmitted from 
England. V. Opinion of Mr. Fox’s minifterial Character. 
VI. The probable Confequences of any Propofition in the Bri- 
tifh Parliament, tending to an Unton with the Sifter Nation. 
VI. The Prefent State of the Prefs in Ireland confidered. 
Mott of thefe fubjetis are already known to the public. The 
narrative appears to be faithful; and, in delivering his opinion, 
the author ts candid and ingenuous. 


An Addrcf: to the Nobil.ty and Gentry of the Church of Ireland, as 
by Law éfablified. 8ve. 25. Kearfley. 


This Addvefs relates to the late infurgents in the fouth of 
Ireland, who, if the author’s reprefentation be juft, muft have 
been truly formidable to that kingdom. They openly profeffed 
themfelves to be Papiits, aflembled at their refpective mafs- 
houfes, and bound themfelves by oaths, at the feet of their 


altars, to abolith tythes, or to eftab.ith fome very inadequate 


commutation in their place; fuch, in fact, as would almoft 
annihilate the fupport of the parochial clergy in Ireland, and 
ultimately prove the utter fubverfion of the conftitution, both 
in church and ftate. 

The infurgents havirg attempted to palliate their proceed- 
ings with a charge of oppreffion and exattion on the eftablifhed 
clergy, their agents, and proétors, the author of the Addrefs 
begins by difproving this invidicus accufation.s He next endea- 
vours to fhew that the abolition or redudtion of tythe by law, 
as IrejJand is fituated, will be in effeét a tranflation of property 
from the ciergy of the eflablifhed church to the popifh eccle- 
faftics. Thiidly, that the abolition or reduction of tythe will 
increafe, inflead of diminifhing the burdens of the Jandlord and 
tarmer. Fourthly, that the prefent method of raifing a main- 
tenance for the national clergy, by payment of tythe, in the 
manner ellablithed by law, is the propereft mode of raifing a 
mainienance for thein; and that it is dificult, and almott im- 

racticable, to fubiticute any other mode of fubiiftence in its 
place, confiflently with juftice and reafon. Fifthly, that the 
methods of recovering tythe by the Jaw of the land, as it now 
ftands, have been devifed with great equity and moderation, 
and are neither vexatious, opprefiive, nor expenfive. ‘hele 


various arguments are urged with great force by the author, 


who concludes with fone obiervations, tending to elucidate the 
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caufe and progrefs of the difturbance relative to tythes, and to 
prove that any compliance with the infolent and fadctious de- 
mands of a popifh banditti, fpirited up by agitating fryars and 
Romifh miffionaries, would be as inconfiltent with juftice as 
with found policy and the fafety of the conftitution of Ireland. 


An Abftra& of the Bill for manning the Royal Navy with Volun- 
tecrs. 8006. 15 Nicoll. 

This Abftrac&t is accompanied with a full Defence of the Prin- 
ciples and Operation of the Bill, as contained in Six Letters 
addrefled to William Pulteney, Efg. and in Ten Letters to the 
Right Hon. William Pitt. Mr. Stevenfon, the author, ftre- 
nuoufly defends the rights of the Britith feamen, and endea- 
vours to refute all the objections made to the bill, both in and 
out of parliament. 


An Addrefs to Captain Evelyn Suttons 8v0. 26. Nicoll. 
As the difpute between captain Sutton and the commodore is 
fill undetermined, it would be improper for us to make any 
obfervations on this pamphler. 


Inftructions for Merchants, Ship Owners, Ship Mafters, Sco 410s 
15 Faulder. 

Thefe Inftructions are extracted and digefted from the Navi- 
gation, the Manifeft, Newfoundland, and Wine Acts of Par- 
liament, paffed laft Year, and from the Smuggling Aét, pafled 
in 1784. As the laws of trade are intricate, and the acts of 
parliament voluminousy an abridgement of this kind mutt cer- 
tainly be ufeful to thofe for whom it is intended, 


ft Retrofpect of the Portraits lately delineated in a Pamphlet called 

A Short Review of the Political State of Great-Britain. 8vo. 

ise 6d. Stockdale. 

We have already obferved, that the feveral pamphlets relative 
to the production entitled, * A Short Review,’ appear to have 
been written entirely from the motive of deriving a little tem- 
porary emolument; and there is nothing in this Retrofpe& 
which can exempt it from the fame charge. 


The Speech delivered, hy the Order and in the Prefence of the King, 
in the Affembly of Notables, held at Verfailles, the 22d of Fee 
bruary, 1789. By M. De Calonne, 8v0. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 

It is an inconvenience attending a free government, that the 
ftate of its finances, however much they may happen to be de- 
ranged, is immediately known to all the world; but a public 
difclofure,; by the royal authority, of the embarraffed revenues 
of France, is a memorable incident in the civil hiftory of that 
nation. M. De Calonne begins his Speech with enumerating 
the moit confpicuous tranfa¢tions in the French adminiftration, 
of late years; among which is mentioned the feparation of 
America from Great Britain, in the following terms: ‘ After 
having eftablifhed a marine, and rendered the French flag re- 
fpectable throughout the ocean; after having protected and 
eftablithed the independence of a new nation, which, difmem- 
bered from a rival power, is become our ally; after having 
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terminated an honourable war by a folid peace, and approved 
himfelf to all Europe worthy to be the moderator, the king has 
not delivered himfelf up to a fterile inaétivity.’ 

With regard to the treaties of commerce, he exprefles himfelf 
thus: 

¢ Already have the ‘treaties of commerce, concluded almoft 
in the fame moment, with Holland, with England, and with 
Ruffia, banifhed thofe prohibitory principles, which were equally 
repugnant to the laws of fociety and to the reciprocal interetts 
of nations ; cemented the bafis of public tranquillity ; and de- 
monitrated to all Europe, how much may be done by a prince 
equally juft and powerful, endued with the fpirit of peace and 
moderation, t~'vards multiplying and ftrengthening the precious 
bonds of this univerfal good underftanding, fo much to be de- 
fired for the general intereft of humanity.’ 

It appears, that at the end of the year 1783, when M. De 
Calonne was promoted to the adminiftration of the finances, 
they were in a very critical ftate; but fince that time their fitu- 
ation is improved, though the plan of economy eftablifhed by 
this minitter has not yet been able to reduce them into perfect 
good order. At the end of the year 1776, the deficiency of 
the revenue was, in fterling money, 1,618,750; and fince that 
period, to the end of 1786, the French government has bor- 
rowed 54,687,5col. fterling. 

As this Speech was delivered in the prefence of the king, 
fome allowance may be made for the panegyric beftowed on his 
virtues. In faét, he is defcribed as the father of his people; 
and if we may judge of M. De Calonne’s abilities as a financier, 
from this fpecimen, he feems to be a minifter worthy of fuch 
a fovereign. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Converfations of Emily, Tranflated from the French of Madame 
la Comteffe a’Epigny. 2Vols. t2me. 55. fewed. Marhhall. 


We cannot give a better account of this work than in the 
words of the very able tranflator. 
‘ The Coaverfations of Emily, by mad. la comteffe d’Epigny, 
a tranflation of which has been undertaken for the ufe of young 
Jadies, do not form one of thofe fyftems of education offered 
to the examination of learned men and philofophers, though 
the book has received from both the moft flattering teftimonies 
of approbation ; the beft reward an author can either expect or 
defire: they are the refult of a tender mother’s obfervations, 
who gave up every other pleafure for that of difcharging the 
moft interefting of all duties, fuperintending the education 
of a beloved daughter. As nothing efcaped her attention that 
could affe& the fuccefs of her cares, the foon perceived the in- 
fufficiency of the ufual means to attain the end fhe purpofed. 
She difcovered in her young pupil an unconquerable averifion to 
thofe books which are commonly put into the hands of children, 
and a peculiar inclination to converfe with a mother whom fhe 
con= 
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confidered as a friend. This was a ray of intelligence which 
pointed out to the difcerning parent the path prefcribed by 
nature. She then threw afide fuch books as fatigued without 
improving the underftanding of her child, and compofed thefe 
Converfations, in which her daughter found the mof ufeful 
leffons, while fhe only fought the gratification of a curiofity 
natural to her age. ~ 

‘ Her learned friends (among whom was J. J. Rouffeau) 
witneffes of the fuccefs of her plan, engaged her to communie 
cate it to the public.’ 

The work has been in general well received on the continent, 
and it merits the fuccefs which has attended the publication. 
The great object of the author is to improve the young mind, 
by inducing it to reflect properly on every common fubject which 
occurs. This is not done by didattic dogmatic rules: the young 
pupil gives her opinion, and is led to find that it is not indif- 
putably proper, or ftriétly juft. She changes her fentiments, 
and probably arrives nearer to the truth, yet when they are ex- 
amined, there may ftill appear an error which fhould be cor. 
rected ; or if not erroneous, a propriety of manner may be 
neceflary which fhould be attended to. This is not only the 
moft pleafing, but alfo the moft falutary mode of inftruction ; 
for the error which is correéted, is in fome degree cruthed in 
its bud, and the mind acquires ftrength from the fault. Any 
extract from converfations of this kind would be too extenfive, 
fince the youthful mind muft be conduéted by flow fteps. It is 
fufficient to obferve, that the defign is executed with great 
addrefs and ftrict propriety, and that the work deferves every 
commendation that we can beftow. 


The Journal of William Dowfing, of Stratford, Parliamentary 
Vifitor, appointed under a Warrant from the Earl of Maachefter, 
fer demolifbing the fuperflitious Pidures and Ornaments of 
Churches, (Sc. within the County of Suffolk, in the Years 1644, 
—1644- 4¢to. 15+ Nichols. 

‘ Zeal,’ we have been long fince told, ¢ is never fo well fa- 
tisfed as when it is employed in searing.’ This genuine de. 
{cendant of John would ftill ftrip off every thing in which he 
refembled Peter: faints and finners, glafs and marble, brafs 
and canvafs ;, every thing, which by its form or fathion, by its 
colouring or arrangement, verged towards popery, was de- 
ftroyed by this parliamentary vifitor. ‘Though real good Pro- 
teftants in our hearts, we could not read this Journal, full of 
havock and defolation, withoutafigh. We regretted the lofs 
more, as the temper of the vifitor fceems not to have been at all 
times underftood ; for inftance. 

‘os, Feb, the 23d, At Mr. capt. Waldegrave’s chapel, in 
Buers, there was a picture of God the Father, and divers other 
f{uperftitious pictures, 20 at leaft, which they promifed to break, 
his daughter and fervants; he himfeif was not at home, zeither 
could they find the key of the chapel. I had not the 65. 8d. yet pro- 
mifed it, And gave order to take down a crofs,’ 
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_ In another inflance, as he fays nothing, we fuppofe he had 
the 6s. 8d. 

« Feb. the 3d. We were at the lady Bruce’s houfe, and in 
her chapel, there was a pidture of God the Father, of the 
Trinity, of Chrift, and the Holy Ghoft, the cloven tongues ; 
which we gave order to take down, and the lady promifed te 
do it.’ 

We thal] feleé& one other paffage, and leave our readers to 
make their own comments. In different places the fteps were 
digged up. 

‘106. Froftenden, Aprilthe 8th. 20 fuperftitious pidiures, 
one crucifix, and a picture of God the Father, and St. Andrew 
with his crofs, and St. Catherine with her wheel ; 4 cherubims 
on the pulpit; 2 croffes on the fteeple ; and one on the chancel. 
And Mr. Ellis, an high conftable, of the town, told me, * he 
faw an Irifh Man, within 2 months, bow to the crofs on the 
iteeple, and put off his hat to it.’? The freps were there to levell. 
which they promifed to do.’ 


The Hiftory of Henry VII. King of England. Written in the Year 
1616. By Francis Bacon, Lord High Chancellor of England. 
- Sve. 65. in Boards. Murray. 


Bacon’s Hiftory of Henry VII, is a valuable work; but, 
from the great change which has taken place in the Englifh lan- 
guage fince that period, it has now loft much in refpect of per- 
fpicuity, as well as elegance of compofition. The prefent vo- 
lume, by modernizing the flyle, is intended to remove thofe 


defects; and the tranflator, for fuch we may call him, has 
executed the tafk with propriety. 


Rope’s End for Hempen Monopolifts. 8vo. 25. 6d. Stockdale. 

This pamphlet contains a Dialogue between a Broker and 2 
Rope-maker, 8c. in which are reprefented the pernicious effects 
of the rife of hemp. The object of the author’s animadverfion 
is the conduct of certain merchants and their broker, who, it is 
affirmed, have done great injury to this country by a late mo- 
nopoly of hemp. The Dialogue is written with good fenfe and 
vivacity, and reprefents the tranfaction as highly prejudicial to 
the public. 


Tracts on Subjects of National Importance. By the Rev. John 
M‘Farlan, D.D. F.R.S. Scot. 80. 1s.6d. Murray. 


The firft of thefe Tracts is employed in fhewing the advant- 
ages of manufactures, commerce, and great towns,.to the po- 
pulation and profperity of a country ; and in the fecond, the 
author ftates the difficulties to a propofed afleffment of the land- 
tax; fuggeiting, at the fame time, another fubject of taxation, 
not liable to the fame objections with the former. What we 
allude to is a tax upon flock, which the author affirms to be 
entirely confiftent with the f{pirit and defign of the land-tax, 
as Originally impofed by the legiflature. Thefe Tratts are 
written in a plaufible manner, abounding with that iurellngeoct 
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which the reverend author, Dr. M‘Farlan, difcovered in his 
Inquiries concerning the Poor. 


A concife Abftrad of all the Public AAs paffed in the laff Sefion of 
Parliament, from Fanuary 26, to OFober.27e 12m0. 256 Ode 
Fielding. 

* A publication of this kind, when properly executed, is ob- 
vioufly ufeful ; and this praife we think due to the Abftract now 
before us; the work, we are informed, of Mr. Macnally. Of 
the private acts, as reftricted to the benefit of individual;, he has 
only given the title and contents; but in the abridgement of 
the public flatutes, he has exhibited diltinctly every fection of 
each act. 


A Method to preferve Peach aud Nefarine Trees from the Effects 
of the Mildew. By Robert Browne, Gardener. i2me. 55. 
fewed. Walter. 

This production teaches likewife a method of deftroying the 
red {fpider in melon frames, and other infeéts, which infeit 
plants in ftoves, and trees, fhrubs, &c. in the open garden, 
‘The price affixed by Mr. Browne to his pertormance, feems 
rather beyond the utual ftandard ; but we believe the defect of 
quantity will be fully compenfated by the utility and importance 
of his inftructions, 


The Art of Converfing on Moral, Religiout, and Entertaining Sube 
peels. By G. Wright, Efg. 1s. Od. ‘Turpin. 

The defign of this production, which is calculated entirely 
for the ute of children, may feem fufficient to proteét it from 
the feverity of critical obfervation ; but even in fuch, however 
well-intended, we cannot overlook the moft obvious violations 
of grammar. In this point, we are forry Mr. Wright is fre- 
quently defective. 


Macbeth re-confidered; an Effay. 8vo. 1s. Egerton. 


This pamphlet is intended to evince, azainft the opinion of 
Mr. Wheatley, that the courage of Macbeth, as drawn by 
Shakfpeare, is unqueftionable. The auther arranges his rea- 
foning under the three following heads: ¢ 1. a repetition of the 
fimple charaéter of Macbeth, as it itands before any change is 
effected in tt by the fupernatural foliciting of the weird fitters ; 
2. a confideration of his conduct towards Banquo and Macduff; 
and, 3. a review of his deportment, as oppofed to Richard’s, in 
Mr. Wheatley’s Remarks.’ By his arguments on thefe heads, 
the author feems fully to eftablifh the intrep'dity of the character 
of Macbeth. 


The Aftronomy of Comets. By Blyth Hancock. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
Murray. 

The firft part of this production exhibits the opinions of dif- 

ferent philotophers, ancient and modern, relative to comets ; 

with a fhort defeription of the folar fyiiem, and fome rational 
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ideas refpecting the fixed ftars. The fecond part is employed off 
curious calculations and tables, particularly with regard to the 
‘comet expected ii 1789. A table is likewife given of feveral 
comets, accompanied. with a_fpecification of the: parts of the 
heavens in which they were obferved at different parts of their 
courfe. fo ge ay : : 


Hifforical, Monumental, and Genealogical Collections, relative to the 
County of Gloucefter ; printed from the Original Papers of the 


late Ralph Bigland, Efq. Garter Principal King of Arms, Folios * 


N° I. 2s, 64. Wilkie. 

The late Mr. Bigland had made feveral genealogical collec- 
tions, as additions to fir Robert Atkyn’s Hittory. of. Gloucefter- 
fhire. His defign was to compile a hiftory of its inhabitants; 
and their -family connections. His office, as garter principal 
king of arms, prevented his re-publication of the Hiftory ; and 
thefe collections are now publifhed feparately by his fon, as fup- 
plements to the hiftories which have fince appeared. He pur- 
pofes to defcribe the different parifhes ; to remark any peculiari- 
ties obfervable in them ; to point out the inhabitants who have 
diftinguifhed themfelves either in a civil or a military capacity ; 
to collect information from thofe infcriptions on the ‘ narrow 
cell,’ which contains the laft remains, as well as from the res 

ifiers of births, deaths,.and marriages. | 

The firft Number only is yet publifhed. It contains an ac- 
count of the parifhes of Abbenhall, Abfton and Wick, Acton, 
Acton Turville, Adieftrop and Alderton. Of the churches of 
the firft and third, engravings are added as head-pieces. The 
little general information which we can colleé& is, that the num- 
bers in thefe parifhes are increafing; that the fituations are 
healthy, fince the ages on the tombs are. commontly pretty great ; 
and that the births, even within thefe few years, increafe in a 
much greater proportion than the marriagés.—-We hope, for the 
‘credit of thofe prolific parifhes, that the author means the births 
of legitimate children. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


H. M. is received ; and he muft, by this time, have perceived, 
that we cannot, with propriety, comply with his requett. 


ALTERCATION with M. Herrenfchwand muft be ufelefs: our 
ideas of propriety-and decorum, of jult reafoning and fair argument, 
are fo very different, that we cannot eafily agree. Yet we are notangry 
with him for his Jetter, and fhall feel a real pleafure, if we are able 
to commend his new publication, confiftently with the juftice which 
ws owe the world, There is an intrepidity and independence in his 
conduct which interefis us: we with he had fhewn it in his Dedica- 
tion, where we ftill think that abject flattery held the fcales of jultice 
with a partial band, 
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